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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HE decision of the English deputation not to go in 
person to take over the Duma Memorial was wise. 
They would not have outraged the feelings of any one in 
Russia except the small autocratic party, but as 
Russia. that party is armed and in control of the 
machinery of absolutism, it could have made 
the demonstration a failure. There is reason to regret the 
attitude of a certain section of the press in this country, which 
is beginning to regard the present Russian Premier as a 
“strong and moderate” man. He only talks ‘‘ moderation ” 
for the benefit of the European press. His policy is 
banishment and imprisonment of all the best, as well as 
some of the worst, elements in Russian society. He silences 
the Liberal press. He is now making preparations to 
“pack” the next Duma. All the Liberals are to be 
excluded from it. It will have no relation to the old 
Duma or to the real feeling of the Russian people—if the 
government can succeed in its efforts. Freedom is again 
being trodden under foot in Russia by methods more cruel 
and wholesale than we can conceive of in happier countries. 
Meanwhile we print below an interesting article on one of 
the all too numerous sections in which the party of change 
in Russia is divided. The special interest of its programme 
is that it looks to create the new Russia on the old native 
basis of the Mir, or village community, rejecting Marxian 
theories foreign to the conditions of the country. 


In spite of the floods of correspondence which are being 
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poured forth in connection with the quarrel between the 
Times and the Publishers it is not very easy to focus the 
‘ exact point in dispute. Apparently the Times 

bia aa has been selling, and desires to continue to sell, 
books that are practically new at second-hand 

prices, even where it has bought such books at a special 
discount from the Publishers. Such a practice is calculated 
to ruin both publishers and booksellers. The public, no 
doubt, benefit, for the time being ; but it is necessary to 
look at the possible ultimate results. It is whispered that 
the Times contemplates achieving a “corner” in British 
literature. The idea sounds preposterous on the face of it ; 
but preposterous things are always being attempted and done ; 
and the trade-methods to which the Times has lent itself in 
the last few years are not of a kind to give the public con- 
fidence. The notion of the complete control of our literary 
output by a firm of foreign speculators (just as our theatres 
are becoming monopolised by Mr. Frohmann), is not one 
to which any friend of letters can look forward without 
apprehension and disgust. The Times may, of course be 
right in its contention that books, especially novels, might 
be sold at a lower price than that which is current without 
any disadvantage, possibly with advantage, to publishers and 
booksellers, But the question raised for the moment is, 
whether it is desirable that the Times should cheapen books 
by the method described. And to this question it seems 
pretty clear that the answer should be that of Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley in our columns—an emphatic negative. But 
there is another more general question involved. Is it 
desirable that newspapers should also be miscellaneous | 
traders? There could be no more obvious case of “ unfair 
competition.” The newspaper trades not to make a profit 
by trading, but to increase its circulation. Of course, 
therefore, it can afford to undersell competitors. Still, it 
may be urged, the public profits. They do perhaps, as 
consumers ; but not as readers of newspapers. The more 
newspapers engage in trade, the less likely they are to be 
independent and honest in dealing with the matters in which 
they have now become interested parties. If, for instance, 
a newspaper is also a publisher, or a bookseller, it is under 
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a direct and irresistible temptation to subordinate its critical 
office to its business interests. We shall have papers 
refusing to review books they are not themselves handling, 
and praising preposterously and apart from their merits 
those which they are. 


Another junior Liberal Whip, Mr. J. A. Pease, has 
joined the Master of Elibank in a pretentious declaration 
against Socialism. We can understand that 
they should be irritated by the petty difficul- 
ties of the caucus and the division lobby. 
But it is presumably their business to encounter and compose 
these difficulties, and to leave to the leading members of the 
Government a matter so important as a pronouncement on 
broad questions of political principle. We can only say 
that, if their ignorance of Labour organisation, and their 
want of sympathy with the Labour point of view, were those 
of Liberals in general, we should be driven to regard the 
Labour Party as a distinctly more hopeful instrument of 
social progress than the Liberal. The point which, in our 
opinion, really matters is not the exact conception of an 
ideal society which this or that Labour member may hold, 
but the fact that the Labour Party, in common with the 
strongest section among the Liberals, sees that the social 
question—the question of an equal opportunity for all— 
outweighs in urgency all others, domestic, imperial or 
foreign; and the further fact that the socialistic tendency 
which that party represents, the tendency towards an ever 
greater use of the common resources for the common good, 
is in harmony with the best political thought of the day. 
A crusade against Socialism, in any sense in which Socialism 
is a thing of practical importance to-day, would be in effect, 
as Mr. Chiozza-Money showed in our columns last month, 
a crusade against the best work of both political parties, 
and the best: hopes for England’s future. It is noteworthy 
that the various recent utterances against Socialism. have 
been confined to Scotland and Wales. Politicians are 
inevitably affected by the audiences they are addressing ; 
and it is pretty safe to say that they would have expressed 
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themselves less unfavourably if they had been speaking in 
England. English Liberalism is distinctly less individualist 
than Scottish or Welsh. The difference has been insufficiently 
realised. It is a strong argument for “Home Rule all 
round,” since the progress of social reform in England is 
in some danger of being delayed, in the next decade, by the 
representatives of the sister nations. It also accounts, inci- 
dentally, for the bitterness felt by Scots like Mr. Keir 
Hardie and Mr. Smillie against the Liberals. 


The Church Congress was remarkable for the large | 
amount of attention given to matters social and political, | 
and especially for the striking sermon by the 
a Bishop of Birmingham on “The Church and 
Wealth.” “The regular assumption of the 
New Testament is that God is on the side of the poor 
against the rich... . We are the Church of the rich 
rather than of the poor—of capital rather than of labour. 
. . . The question which ought to hold the prerogative 
place in the interests of Churchmen is how we are to 
return to a condition of things nearer the intention of 
Christ—if it may be, without violence or revolution, but 
if not, then anyhow to return . . . The Church must set 
itself deliberately and of set purpose . . . to get rid of the 
administration of poor relief . . . and to associate it with 
the State, the municipality, and voluntary organisations 
of citizens on a purely secular basis” ... The same 
opinions have been often expressed by Churchmen ; but 
they were made remarkable by the eager assent with 
which they were received, the emphasis and evident 
deliberation with which they were uttered, the wise and 
practical recommendations which accompanied them, and 
perhaps above all, the position of Dr. Gore himself, a 
bishop who refuses to keep a carriage or live in a palace. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE TRADE DISPUTES 
BILL. 


HE liability of trade unions to be sued, and to have 

their accumulated funds taken in execution, has in 
recent years been discussed so often and so conspicuously in 
courts of law, that lawyers are sometimes inclined to assume 
that the question now before Parliament depends on legal 
considerations only. But in fact, since the election of the 
present House of Commons, the question has changed its 
character. We no longer ask what the law is. We all 
admit or assume that the recent decisions of the Courts were 
correctly deduced from established legal principles. We 
now have to consider what the law ought to be. The 
question is not, exclusively or even principally, one of law, 
but one of practical politics, on which the opinions of 
eminent lawyers, though weighty and useful, are not by 
any means conclusive. The vital questions now are, 
what is the broad effect of the recent decisions on the 
status of trade unions, what is likely to be the result to the 
industrial community if that status is left unaltered, and, if 
some remedy is desirable, whether the proposals of the 
Government are the best that can be devised from the stand- 
point of reasonable and practical statesmanship. 

Before the decision of the Taff Vale case, the position 
of trade unions before the law was, for practical purposes, 
what it will be if the present demands of trade unionists are 
carried into effect. It was commonly assumed that trade 
unions could not be sued. Certainly they enjoyed practical 
immunity from legal proceedings, and their funds were not 
in danger. Yet it did not occur to any one that there was 
a public scandal and peril in the fact that trade unionists 
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were placed “above the law.” There was no outcry against 
“legalised nihilism.” The evils now predicted by alarmed 
critics of the Bill were not found to exist. In fact it can 
hardly be alleged that there was any practical ground for 
complaining of the assumed legal status of trade unions, 
from the point of view either of employers or of the com- 
munity as a whole. Trade unions grew, not only in numbers * 
and power, but in wisdom and moderation. Their power 
depended in the last resort on the possibility of strikes. The 
possibility of a strike was a weapon of the utmost value by 
reason of its mere existence, even when it was not used. 
Strikes were not frequent, and those that took place were on 
the whole orderly and free from violence, in consequence of 
the effective organisation of the unions. The Taff Vale 
decision struck at the root of the existing system by making 
effective strikes impossible. When once it was held that 
the funds of a union could be made liable for all damage 
caused by illegal acts of servants of the union, even though 
those acts were not authorised by the higher officials, so long 
as they were done “ within the course of the employment ” 
of the servants, trade unions were always at the risk of being 
hopelessly crippled by legal proceedings. To increase the 
danger came the series of well-known decisions against trade 
unions, by which novel causes of action, far reaching and 
indeterminate in their character, were established. But for 
the Taff Vale case it is pretty certain that these decisions 
would never have come into existence. It would not have 
been worth while to devise ingenious causes of action unless 
they had been a first step towards getting execution against 
the accumulated funds of wealthy unions. But as the law 
now stands, there is high authority for saying that, if two 
or more servants of a union, whether acting with actual 
authority or only “ within the course of their employment,” 
combine to injure an employer, and do in fact injure him, by 
inducing his workmen to strike, the funds of the union may 
be made liable for the whole of the injury so caused. Similar 
results may follow from the act of a single individual, if it 
amounts to what a judge and jury regard as “ malicious 
interference” with the trade or business of an employer. 
The fact that these causes of action are vague and indeter- 
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minate in their character, and are the subject of considerable 
difference of opinion even among judges, only serves to 
emphasise the mischievousness of the present situation, and 
the necessity of some legislative reform. It is not necessary 
to enumerate the other ingenious causes of action which 
have been devised under the stimulus of the Taff Vale case. 
But it may be remarked parenthetically that there is a strong 
impression among trade unionists that the recent decisions, 
as well as other earlier decisions, have been largely the result 
of bias on the part of judges and juries, particularly special 
juries. No reasonable person, of course, suggests that either 
judges or juries are deliberately unfair, but the belief that 
they are affected by a bias arising from their position and 
antecedents is widely held, and cannot be said to be plainly 
contradicted by experience. Even if this belief were 
unfounded, and our tribunals were really as impartial in 
cases arising out of labour disputes as they no doubt intend 
to be, it would still be indisputable that, whenever there is 
a strike under the management and control of a union, the 
union must, under the present law, be constantly in imminent 
danger of a ruinous verdict. Acts must inevitably be done 
which would bring the doers, and through them the union 
to which they belong, within the scope of one or more of 
the uncertain and comprehensive causes of action above 
referred to. Verdict after verdict shows the practical reality 
of the danger. 

In the absence of some corrective legislation, therefore, 
the present position is this, that there are now in existence 
legal means of crippling any union that organises a strike, 
and that it may be confidently expected that further means 
to the same end will be devised. If no remedy were 
adopted for this state of things, effective strikes would 
in future be impossible, unions would lose the foundation 
of their power, and would be unable to make or enforce 
collective bargains with employers on behalf of their 
members, and there would be grave danger that organisa- 
tions of labour on its present lines of open, lawful and 
unrevolutionary associations would cease to exist. 

Whether or not this is a desirable result is a question 
on which difference of opinion is possible, but it is a 
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question, which hardly arises in the present controversy. 
Neither the practical opponents of the Bill nor its 
theoretical critics have rested their case on the contention 
that it is desirable that trade unions, should be reduced 
to impotence. It would be cynical to assume that there 
is any considerable body of opinion to this effect, which 
those who hold it do not venture to express. It must be 
taken that the critics of the Bill have put forward the 
objections on which they genuinely rely as the real and 
most effective objections to the Bill. One would have 
liked to ask them certain questions. Do they agree that 
the result of recent decisions is to make it practically im- 
possible for trade unions to carry on effective strikes? Do 
they agree that the loss of the power to carry on effective 
strikes must cripple trade unions, and destroy their power 
to act for workmen in collective bargaining with employers ? 
Do they think these results desirable? If they are unable 
or unwilling to answer these questions, then, however 
eminent they may be in their own department of know- 
ledge, they are of little service as guides to practical men 
anxious to solve a difficult political problem. In view of 
the actual criticisms on which the opponents of the Bill 
rely, and of the energy with which they express those 
criticisms, it is both fairer and more respectful to assume 
that they have considered whether it is possible to contend, 
either that the recent decisions are not a peril to the 
continued effective existence of trade unions, or that the 
continued effective existence of tradeunions is undesirable,and 
that they have deliberately rejected both these contentions. 

It appears therefore to be agreed, openly among 
politicians, tacitly even among legal experts, that the 
present situation produced by recent legal decisions is 
unsatisfactory, and that it is desirable, if possible, to find 
some legal remedy. ‘The next question is whether the 
remedy proposed by the Government is a good one. To 
judge only from the strength of the language used by 
critics of the Government, one might come to the con- 
clusion that the remedy is so bad as to be worse than the 
disease, and that at all events it ought not to be adopted 
until all possible alternatives had been considered. 
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The question at issue really turns on clause 4 and the 
Taff Vale case. If the Taff Vale decision is to be upheld, 
and trade unions are to be made liable for their agents’ acts 
just as if they were technically the legal entities known as 
corporations, such attempts as are made in the first three 
clauses to meet specific decisions of the Courts cannot 
be regarded as completely effective. Ingenious distinctions 
will be drawn. New causes of action will be devised. 
Trade unions will still be liable to be attacked and crippled. 
The earlier clauses may, it is true, be justified by them- 
selves, apart from clause 4. Clause 1 merely puts the law 
of conspiracy on the same footing in civil proceedings as in 
criminal proceedings. Clause 2 removes the prohibition of 
peaceful picketing, carried on without violence or threats 
of violence, a prohibition which, to the general surprise, was 
recently held to be consistent with the Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act, 1875. Clause 3 deals with decisions 
which have left the law in an obscure and unsettled 
condition, and which have been the subject sof much 
difference of opinion among lawyers. On these grounds 
it may well be contended that the first three clauses, 
regarded by themselves, contain alterations of the law 
which are useful as far as they go. But the broader 
grounds on which, it is submitted, clause 4 can be defended 
afford ample defence also for the earlier clauses. The most 
important question therefore is whether the attacks on 
clause 4 are justified. If clause 4 cannot be supported, 
not only would the earlier clauses lose their broadest ground 
of defence, but the Bill would lose its completeness and its 
real effectiveness. Even without clause 4 something 
would be done to meet the peril to which trade unions are 
exposed by the recent decisions. Some of the specific 
decisions would be encountered and cancelled by the earlier 
clauses. But without clause 4 the remedy would be 
incomplete. Clause 4 alone provides a complete and 
effective remedy, by protecting trade unions against all 
attacks in the future. In considering the criticisms on the 
Bill, therefore, it will be well to regard the Bill as a whole 
and to pay special attention to clause 4. And it must be 
recognised that, even if it is established or conceded that 
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some remedy is desirable, and that the proposed remedy 
would be effective, it is still possible that the remedy may 
be itself so mischievous that it ought to be abandoned and 
some alternative (if possible) attempted. In order to see 
whether this abstract possibility is a reality, it is necessary 
to consider the actual objections which have been put 
forward by the opponents of the Bill. 

The principal objections to the Bill as a whole, stated 
apart from such professorial epithets as ‘“ impudent,” 
“ outrageous,” “corrupting,” are first that it creates class 
privileges, and is a breach of the great principle of 
‘equality before the law,” and secondly that it would have 
the effect of placing trade unions “above the law.” At 
first sight the second objection appears to be similar to the 
first, if not identical with it, but really, if it means anything, 
it goes much further, and imputes to the Bill far more 
extravagant and revolutionary objects and effects. It is one 
thing to give to a particular class some privilege, something 
which other classes do not enjoy. It is quite another thing 
to set a class of men wholly “‘ above the law.” In dealing 
with the attacks on the Bill it will therefore be clearer to 
keep these two criticisms apart and consider whether either 
of them is really substantial. 

With regard to the first objection, which may be 
summed up in the word “ privilege,” it is obvious that, if 
there is a grievance confined to a particular state of affairs 
or a particular class of persons, it may happen that the 
remedy for the grievance will be confined to the same state 
of affairs or class of persons. And it cannot be disputed 
that the recent development of the law which has led to 
the introduction of the Bill has in fact operated only 
against persons engaged in trade disputes. For example 
Lyons v. Wilkins, the “ peaceful picketing ” case, established 
case-law which operated in effect against trade unionists 
alone. It is therefore obvious that clause 2 of the Bill, 
which relaxes the law so established, must be in favour of 
trade unionists alone. But this simple circumstance hardly 
justifies the indignation and strong language which have 
been lavished upon it by an apparently serious critic. Of 
course, in all these cases the judges have professed and 
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intended to act on general principles, and to apply these 
principles to the particular facts which happened to be 
brought before them. But the actual fact is that a new 
body of law has been growing up which has pressed in 
practice on trade unionists alone, and this not in consequence 
of any new conduct on their part calling for new remedies, 
but as the result of legal ideas and doctrines which at all 
events had not previously been generally recognised by 
lawyers or established in judgments. It may be remarked 
that the Courts have shown no inclination towards a similar 
development of the law in the analogous region of trade 
competition. In the well-known Mogul case, where there 
was a combination by a ring of shipowners to drive out 
intruders, by means of deliberate acts causing injury and 
even ruin to the intruders, the judges decided that this was 
a matter of trade competition, with which the law ought 
not to interfere. They have shown no such forbearance in 
cases of labour disputes, where the acts complained of are 
the result, not of a desire to put money into the defendants’ 
pockets at the expense of their rivals, but of a desire to 
improve the conditions of labour of the class to which the 
defendants belong. These facts, that the recent develop- 
ment of the law has in fact pressed on trade unionists alone, 
and that a similar development has been carefully avoided 
in the case of trade competition, should not be forgotten 
when critics of the Trade Disputes Bill raise the cry of 
privilege, and complain that it is special legislation brought 
forward in the interest of trade unionists alone—not, for 
instance, in the interest of traders or shipowners. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising that 
no proposal has been made to meet the present difficulty to 
which this particular criticism would not apply with just as 
much (or as little) force as to the Bill itself. The recent 
Royal Commission was not composed of representatives of 
the working classes or of men of extreme views. Yet they 
proposed to cancel certain of the new causes of action, 
which pressed in practice on trade unionists alone. They 
proposed also to make a considerable exception to the 
general law of responsibility for acts of servants and agents, 
again in the interest of trade unionists alone. The present 
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talk about, privilege, and inequality before the law, if it 
really has any meaning at all, would apply to these proposals 
of the Commissioners. If the Government had followed 
the lines of their Report, or indeed had brought forward 
any measure whatever intended to redress a mischief and a 
danger which exist in one particular department of the 
State, it is pretty certain that they would have encountered 
precisely the same cries of indignation. If an evil exists in 
any department, any remedial legislation must apply to that 
department. Any opponent of that legislation may, if he 
pleases, call it privilege. Factory workers are protected by 
one body of special legislation, workmen generally with 
regard to their mode of payment by another. Technical 
lawyers may, if they please, describe the Factory and 
Workshop Act and the Truck Acts as privilege. Plain 
men are not much affected by such vituperative epithets, 
and prefer to consider rather whether any proposed legisla- 
tion is or is not for the benefit of the community in 
general. 

The second objection sounds more serious. It is that 
by the Bill, and especially by clause 4, trade unions or 
trade unionists would be placed “above the law,” and that 
“* nihilism ” or “ anarchy” would prevail in trade disputes. 
Metaphors of this kind are effective on platforms, but are 
not very illuminating in serious discussions. It is worth 
while to consider how much truth and reality lie behind 
them. In the first place, clause 4 would have no effect 
whatever on either the criminal or the civil liability of any 
individual who was guilty of an act which was either a 
crime or a civil wrong. If the Bill became law, every 
trade unionist would remain absolutely liable for any wrong 
act which he might do. No trade unionist has ever asked 
that it should be otherwise. So much for the accuracy of 
the now familiar allegation that trade unionists are asking 
to be placed “above the law.” In cases of crime or 
violence remedies would remain which have not been 
ineffective in the past. Judges ony be trusted to see that 
they will not be ineffective in the future. 

But it is said that under the Bill trade unions will be 
above the law, if trade unionists are not. Even this is 
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a wholly inaccurate expression. What the Government 
really propose is that workmen should be allowed to com- 
bine without establishing by the combination a corporation 
in the legal sense, and that they should be enabled to 
subscribe their money for all the purposes of trade unions, 
without the money subscribed being liable to be taken in 
execution in consequence of the acts of their officials. 
Whether these proposals are right or wrong, wise or 
unwise, it is an abuse of language to say that they amount 
to an attempt to put trade unions “above the law.” There 
is no reason in the nature of things why any body of persons 
should be unable to combine without acquiring the technical 
legal status of a corporation, or why subscribed money 
should be seized in consequence of breaches of law by 
officials appointed by the subscribers. These results may 
perhaps be in accordance with technical legal doctrines and 
principles as recently developed in our law. But even as a 


‘matter of legal theory they are far from being inevitable. 


So recently as the time when the Taff Vale case was before 
the Court of Appeal they were rejected by very learned 
judges without hesitation. The principles involved, though 
familiar enough to lawyers in their practical application, are 
full of subtlety and difficulty. There is first the idea of 
collective existence and liability, at least to this extent, that 
a fund subscribed by individuals, and to some extent beyond 
their control, is the real object of liability. And secondly 
there is the idea of responsibility for the acts of others, not 
expressly commanded or authorised, but done “ within the 
scope of their employment.” This idea of responsibility 
for the acts of others is of course in familiar daily application 
in the case of ordinary companies carrying on a trade or 
business. It has been so applied, not as a matter of abstract 
justice, but because it has been found on the whole practically 
convenient to the community. It is not a matter of necessary 
reasoning or immutable justice that it should be applied to 
such an association as a trade union operating in the quasi- 
political region of trade disputes. As Lord Justice Mathew 
said in his judgment in the Denaby and Cadeby -case, 
‘“* With regard to the contention that the defendants can be 
regarded as an association for carrying on a business, and 
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that they carry on their so-called business in defence of 
workmen by means of strikes, and that this operation is in 
all cases entrusted to the branches, an ordinary firm carrying 
on its business for profit is in no way analogous to a trade 
union.” The question is whether it is on the whole for 
the benefit of the community that principles which apply 
to an ordinary firm or company should be extended to so 
very different an association as a trade union. In 1871 
Parliament decided that the extension was unnecessary and 
undesirable. The experience of thirty years has done no- 
thing to throw doubt on the wisdom of this decision. On the 
contrary, the dangers which would result to the community 
from a reversal of the policy of 1871 have been placed in a 
clear light by means of the discussion which has arisen out 
of the recent decisions of the Courts. 

If the Bill becomes law, there is little doubt, as time goes 
on, that deeds will be done by men engaged in carrying on 
strikes which will be unjust, oppressive, illegal. Such deeds 
will give opportunities to opponents of the Government’s 
policy to say that they are the result of the Bill, and that 
but for the Bill they would not have been done. But what- 
ever laws are made or not made, we may be pretty certain 
that, in the stress and suffering which always attend labour 
disputes, men’s conduct will at times be marked by injustice, 
oppression, illegality. Even the strictest application of the 
Taff Vale decision would not change human nature. But 
is there any reason to think, as a matter of probability and 
in the light of experience, that the exemption of trade unions 
from collective liability would lead to disorder and wrong- 
doing which might be avoided by holding to the Taff Vale 
decisions? The officials and leading men of trade unions 
have already the strongest motives for restraining disorder 
in the course of a strike, so far as it is in their power to 
restrain it. ‘They know thatthe success of a strike depends 
largely on its orderly and well-disciplined character. They 
know how much depends, especially in case of a strike on a 
large scale, on the sympathy and approval of other unions 
and of the general public, and that this sympathy and ap- 
proval are likely to be forfeited by violence and disorder. 

All experience shows that, as trade unions have become 
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stronger and better organised, the leaders have advanced in 
reasonableness and practical good sense, and also have 
become more and more able to exercise a wholesome and 
restraining influence over the ordinary members of the 
union. Above all, we have the experience gained during 
the last thirty years, when trade unionists have been free 
in practice, and have believed themselves to be free in law, 
from the liability put upon them by the Taff Vale case. 
During that time the evils which are now predicted by 
critics of the Bill were not found in fact to follow from the 
practical exemption of trade union funds from liability. 
Lawlessness and disorder diminished, instead of growing 
worse. The good sense of leaders and followers, and the 
power of the criminal law, were sufficient to reduce to a 
minimum the evils which can never be wholly eradicated 
in times of strikes. The uniform experience of a generation 
is not a matter to be lightly disregarded. 

The above considerations lead to the conclusion that 
the critics of the Government have no justification for the 
very violent language which they use about it. Their 
vituperative metaphors have no solid foundation. Their 
predictions of disastrous consequences are contrary alike to 
probability and to experience. And on the other hand it 
appears that the mischief of the present situation is un- 
disputed, that no other remedy can be suggested which 
is not open to the same objections, and that the remedy 
proposed by the Government is an effective one. Any 
omission from the proposals now made by the Government, 
above all any weakening of clause 4, would imperil the 
effectiveness of the Bill. It is against any amendment 
which might have that result that it still remains necessary 
to guard. 


ArTHUR LLEWELYN DAVIES 

















THE AIMS AND METHODS OF THE 
SOCIAL REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
IN RUSSIA 


HE newspapers have been undeniably generous in the 

space devoted to the “Russian Revolution,” and no 
Englishman has any excuse for being ignorant of the fact 
that, from one end to the other of the great eastern plain of 
Europe which we agree to call Russia, a gigantic civil war 
is now being waged—a war which must to a large extent 
determine the destinies, not only of Russia, but also of 
Europe as a whole. But, beyond a vague idea that a 
revolution of immense proportions is in progress, he can 
scarcely be expected to glean much as to the inner meaning 
of the struggle from the bomb-illuminated tableaux which 
give a flavour of excitement to the consumption of his 
morning bacon. Even if so ephemeral a product as an 
issue of a daily paper could contain news about develop- 
ments and movements, rather than details of assassinations 
and pogroms, it would not be safe to trust its information. 
One who, like the present writer, has lived some six months 
in the Tsar’s dominions and has come into contact with 
revolutionaries of many shades of opinion, can do little more 
than express his utter inability to grasp, with any pretence 
to finality, the extraordinarily complex situation now exist- 
ing in Russia. For not only are the conditions at any given 
moment bewildering to an extreme, not only do they obtain 
over an immense area of the globe and touch many nation- 
alities of different types, but they change from moment to 
moment, and change with remarkable rapidity. The best 
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attempt in English to cover the whole field, is a book called 
Russia and its Crisis, by Professor Milyoukov, the leader of 
the Cadet party: but though it was published in 1905 and 
contains nearly six hundred pages, it is already to a large 
extent out of date; while its treatment of the great revo- 
lutionary parties is quite inadequate. At the same time, it 
is a perfect mine of information in historical matters, and 
no one is more conscious of its invaluable utility than the 
author of this article, which indeed could hardly have been 
written without its aid. 

It would seem a hopelessly impossible task at the present 
juncture to attempt to survey the entire battle-ground of 
revolution and reaction. Some light may however be 
thrown upon a perplexing problem, by isolating one element 
of it and seeking to show it up as clearly as possible. To 
this end I intend to take one of the great revolutionary 
parties, consider its aims and methods, and compare them 
with those of other branches in the revolutionary army, 
hoping that some readers of this review may thus be helped 
to a better understanding of the revolution as a whole. 
People are apt to imagine that the word “ revolutionary ” 
denotes a single political group, comprising those who are 
determined to overthrow the present régime. Certainly 
their common hatred of autocracy produced a certain 
apparent unity among the various parties, but it is only 
apparent. It is indeed said that thirteen political parties 
exist at this moment in Russia. This number indicates 
however an absence of solidarity, that is partly accounted 
for by the existence of several extremely small parties (one 
of which we shall have occasion to mention later) that have 
formed up behind the lines of the greater parties and have, 
either temporarily or permanently, split with the parent 
body. Often again, what at first sight appears to be a new 
political division proves on investigation to be merely a 
party-section organised for some special purpose. The 
Terrorists, for example, are merely the executive organis- 
ation of the Social Revolutionaries. Putting aside purely 
national parties, such as the Jewish Bund and the P. P.S. in 
Poland, and ostensibly non-revolutionary parties such as 
the Constitutional Democrats, Russia possesses only two 
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revolutionary factions of any real importance: the Social 
Revolutionaries and the Social Democrats. It is the 
former of these that we shall consider. 

In 1876 an organisation was started in Russia under 
the name of “ Land and Liberty” for the carrying on of 
propaganda chiefly in the villages. Its members believed 
thoroughly in the people and in their capacity for creating 
of themselves a new socialistic order, once they could be 
induced to rise. They disclaimed any intention or desire to 
instruct. “Revolutions are the work of the masses as a 
whole,” so ran the words of their programme. They were 
not to teach the people what to strive for, only to help them 
to prepare for the strife itselfi—the coming agrarian revolu- 
tion. An extreme section of this party, calling itself the 
“ Party of the People’s Will,” broke away from the main 
body. The chief cause of its secession was a discovery it 
made that while autocracy existed it was Utopian to be 
merely preparing for a hypothetical agrarian revolution. In 
short, while its members sympathised with and still worked 
for the ultimate socialistic aims of the “‘ Land and Liberty ” 
party, they found it necessary first to bring about a political 
revolution as a preliminary to the social one. This party 
was subsequently crushed, but its spirit survived and some 
years later found a reincarnation in the Social Revolutionary 
party. It is important to notice this compromise between 
socialistic ideals and political necessities, as, to this day, it 
forms the great feature of the Social Revolutionaries and 
distinguishes them from all their rivals. It gives them a 
middle position between the Constitutional Democrats on 
the one hand, who repudiate all socialistic tendencies as 
visionary, and the Social Democrats on the other, who in 
theory see in all political aspirations the mark of the bour- 
geois beast, though they are prepared in practice to work for 
the overthrow of autocracy. Their intermediate and com- 
prehensive position, together with the fact that they alone 
carry on a successful propaganda among the peasants, gives 
the Social Revolutionaries so great an advantage over other | 
Russian factions that it is not too much to predict that the 
future of their country lies with them. 

Let us now turn and examine their programme in detail, 
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and observe how it differs in principle from that of the 
Social Democrats. First, however, it must be mentioned 
that there are in reality two programmes : a Maximum and 
a Minimum. The former, which does not here concern us, 
is intended to be brought forward only after the revolution 
has become an accomplished fact, and includes such extreme 
socialistic measures as the abolition of all private property. 
It is interesting to notice in passing, that a small number of 
extremists, calling themselves Maximalists, have recently 
seceded from the party, with the intention of immediately 
putting this maximum programme into practice, since they 
are tired of the Fabian tactics of their leaders. This group, 
consisting almost entirely of youths, is alone responsible for 
the recent flagrant acts of Terrorism (such as the attack 
upon Stolypine and the robbery of the Moscow Credit 
Bank), which have most unfortunately alienated the sympathy 
of many foreigners who fail to realise the entire guiltlessness 
of the genuine Social Revolutionary party. With regard to 
the minimum, or working, programme, it may be observed 
in the first place that the Social Revolutionaries still retain 
the belief in the people exhibited by the old party of “ Land 
and Liberty.” They maintain that there already exist, 
among the agricultural population of Russia, aspirations and 
institutions which only require freedom of development to 
form an adequate foundation for the new order. For cen- 
turies the peasant has claimed that the land should be 
accessible to any one who chooses to till it, and this ancient 
claim is made the very basis of the social revolutionary 
economic. In this they differ fundamentally from the 
Social Democrats. The latter, as orthodox disciples of 
Marx, have accepted, without criticism, his sociological 
generalisation to the effect that every society must pass 
through the two stages of feudalism and capitalism before it 
can reach socialism. Applying this doctrine to Russia, they 
find her just entering upon the second of these stages. In 
other words, the capitalistic period must of necessity be 
traversed before the third and final stage can be realised. 
Moreover this middle period can never be concluded until 
society has been reduced to two classes only—capitalists and 
proletariate, and until capital has been concentrated into the 
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hands of such a small number of men that they can be dis- 
possessed with great ease by the proletariate. All, therefore, 
that can be done, is to hasten this process as much as 
possible by helping to developean extreme class-consciousness, 
by making every one proletarians, and by organising strikes. 
Putting aside the dubious validity of Marx’s sociology, 
there are certain obvious objections to the social democratic 
programme, that immediately suggest themselves. First of 
all a proletariate is, practically speaking, non-existent in 
Russia. The agriculturists out-number the wage-earners by 
an enormous proportion. The idea of converting the entire 
agricultural population of Russia into a proletariate, which 
could only be done by depriving them of their land, is 
ridiculous. The Mir, the Russian village commune, which 
the Social Revolutionaries make the basis of their social 
structure, the Social Democrats declare must be abolished 
in order to proletarianise the peasants, whom they try to 
pacify by promising to give them back the land which was 
withheld from them by their landlords at the time of their 
emancipation. It follows of course that until the peasant 
becomes proletarian he is useless as revolutionary material ; 
so the Social Democrats confine themselves almost entirely 
to propaganda among the working classes. Not a few of 
them however are conscious that this attitude towards the 
land question is a rotten plank in their platform, and they 
have recently split into two parties—one known as the 
Minority, including the old Marxian orthodox Social Demo- 
crats, and the other calling itself the Majority, differing very 
little in principle from the Social Revolutionaries, appealing 
to the peasants, and promising them land. 

The foregoing examination of the principles of Russian 
Social Democracy will serve to bring out more forcibly the 
comparative merits of the social revolutionary programme. 
While the former is founded on the theories of a German 
doctrinaire, the latter finds its basis in real Russian institu- 
tions, in especial the Mir, and in the old claim of the 
peasants that the land should be at the service of him who 
tills it. Indeed, since Russia is almost entirely an agricul- 
tural country, any programme that fails to make the land 
question an all-important feature can scarcely be considered 
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worthy of notice. The Social Revolutionaries rightly look 
upon the peasant as “a tremendous force upon which the 
realisation of the economic reconstruction of society depends 
in the future,” and accordingly the land question is that 
which bulks largest in their programme. Nor do they fail 
to take into account, together with his needs, the peasant’s 
ideas and habits of mind. 

Now the Russian peasant has a very curious and 
instructive conception of ownership: he regards the land 


as owned by God, by nobody, by anybody. The land in 


short is there to be tilled, not to be owned. In strict 


accordance with this conception, the Social Revolutionary 
Party places land nationalisation at the head of its economic 
programme. But it is nationalisation of a peculiar nature, 
since it does not imply expropriation in its ordinary sense, 
but lays down the axiom that every man shall be at liberty 
to till for his own use as much land as any other man, In 
other words, while landed property will disappear, any one 
may enjoy the usufruct of the land who will take the 
trouble to work for it. Furthermore it does not imply a 
collective or communal system of agriculture, seeing that 
individual culture is all that the peasant desires or under- 
stands at present. Anarchic as this system may sound to 
western ears, it would work very easily under the Mir, a 
local government body which would distribute the land to 
those who actually wished to till it themselves. Forests, 
fishing rights, etc., are, according to the programme, to be 
administered by the larger local boards for the benefit of 
the community as a whole, while the nation will undertake 
the superintendence of roads, etc. 

With regard to the peasant, therefore, the social revo- 
lutionary policy is simply to stir him up to claim what he 
regards as his ancient and inalienable right, and to look 
to the revolutionaries rather than to the Tsar, of whose 
beneficial intentions he is at last despairing. ‘‘ We do not 
believe,” said the party of Land and Liberty in 1876, 
“that it is possible by means of any propaganda to form 
in the people’s minds ideals different from those developed 
by the whole previous history of the people.” This is still 
an axiom with the Social Revolutionaries, and this it is 
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that chiefly distinguishes them from the Social Democrats. 
The latter wish to alter the peasant’s economic condition 
entirely, the former propose to leave him as he is, or rather 
as he would like to be. Thus, though they are revo- 
lutionary politicians, they are strictly speaking evolutionary 
socialists, and may be compared in this respect, as in many 
others, with the Fabian Society in England. The results 
of their land policy, as far as they can predict, will be as 
follows. First, large properties will disappear ; the pro- 
prietors receiving no compensation but being entitled to 
State-aid until sufficient time has elapsed for them to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. Secondly, the underpaid 
proletariate will drift off to the land, with the natural 
consequence that factory wages will go up. And lastly, 
agricultural work will be better done and production 
therefore will be greater.! 

The Social Revolutionaries look forward to the ultimate 
socialistic state with as much confidence as the Social 
Democrats. Yet in respect of land nationalisation alone 
do they advocate the immediate application of anything 
approaching to full-blown socialism, In other ways their 
economic programme resembles that of the Fabians in 
England to a remarkable degree. No instantaneous aboli- 
tion of private property is contemplated. A gradual 
absorption of capital by the State through a progressive 
income-tax and death duties, incomes below a certain 
ainount being free, is all that is agitated for at present. 

A similar Fabian policy is to be adopted towards the 
Labour question. There is to be no immediate expro- 
priation of capital ; all that is proposed is the “ safeguarding 
of the mental and physical forces of the working classes in 
town and country, and the increase of their capacity for 
their further struggle for socialism.” * This protection of 
the labourer will comprise the following details :— 


(1) The reduction of the working day to eight 
hours for most industries, and a shorter time for more 
dangerous and unhealthy ones. 

1 This would of course be on the “intensive” system, for an exposition 


and defence of which see Kropotkin’s Fields, Factories and Work-shops. 
? From the recently published party programme. 
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(2) The establishment of a minimum wage to be 
arranged by the local government bodies and the trades 
unions. 

(3) State insurance for accidents, illness, unem- 
ployment, and old age to be administered at the 
expense of the government and the employers. 

(4) Legislative protection of labour ; inspection of 
factories by a body elected by the working classes. 

(5) The encouragement of workmen’s organisations 
and their gradual admission to the administration of 
industrial institutions. 


Next to the economic proposals in importance come 
those dealing with social organisation. Here again the 
Social Revolutionaries differ fundamentally from the Social 
Democrats, who are opposed, on the principle of the 
denationalisation of labour, to all ideas of federalism and 
local government, except in so far as concessions have to be 
made to the nationalistic aspirations of certain branches of 
their party ; for example in Poland, Georgia, and Armenia. 
The Social Revolutionaries, on the other hand, are for 
unqualified decentralisation on federal and reine (os lines. 
Here again their policy is based on a recognition of existing 
institutions and aspirations. Indeed the machinery is there 
all ready to their hand, and only requires the requisite free- 
dom of action to work of itself. At the bottom there is 
the Mir, in whose power will rest the distribution of land. 
Above this comes the Zemstvo or county council, a local 
government body which, until it fell under the displeasure 
of the present government, was doing excellent work in 
Russia. Above the Zemstvos again, will be representative 
assemblies corresponding with the various nationalities in 
Russia. Each nationality will have home rule, while a 
central federal parliament representing all will exist for 
dealing with foreign affairs and for discussing other matters 
of common interest. A country like Poland, for example, 
would be content with nothing short of complete autonomy ; 
at the same time it would welcome a voice in the federal 
council, and the aid of the other nationalities in the inevit- 
able struggle that must eventually take place with Germany. 
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Before leaving this topic, it is as well to insist again on the 
social revolutionary doctrine that the local government 
boards shall have as much liberty as possible, both in 
matters of taxation and in municipal enterprise, as this 
seems to tally exactly with the natural tendency of Russian 
affairs as exemplified in the growth of the Zemstvos.' We 
have, it may be observed, a similar tendency in England, 
and like the Social Revolutionaries the Fabian Society see 
in it the basis of the coming socialism. 

Want of space forbids our following out this fascinating 
part of the programme into its details, and we must now 
turn and examine the political side of the revolutionary 
movement. In this direction the aims of Social Democrats 
and Social Revolutionaries are practically identical and may 
be stated very briefly. They both demand the-election of 
a constituent assembly by universal suffrage, and the estab- 
lishment of a Republic. In such an assembly, the Social 
Revolutionaries will retain the programme outlined above, 
while during the revolutionary period they attempt to carry 
it out by their own forces. Both parties again hold that 
the present régimz must be destroyed before anything new 
can be thought of. Autocracy is a fatal bar to the realisa- 
tion of every item of their socialistic programme. Their 
first task, therefore, must be a war to the death with those 
in present possession of power. This, however, is the limit 
of their agreement. On the question of ways and means 
the two revolutionary factions part company. Let us turn 
therefore and consider the methods advocated by the Social 
Revolutionaries, and the weapons they employ against 
autocracy. And this brings us to what is at once the most 
prominent and the most misunderstood phenomenon of the 
revolution—that of Terrorism. The policy of Terrorism 
may be said to have originated in the attempt by Vera 
Zasoolich upon the life of Trepoff, the father of the late 
Prefect of the Police, in 1878. The attempt was made at 
the bidding of no party, but the public approval of such 
acts was shown by the jury who acquitted the would-be 
assassin at her trial. This acquittal proved to the revolu- 
tionaries that they had behind them the sympathies of 


1 See Milyoukov, p. 288 and onwards. 
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educated Russian society, and very soon afterwards the 
“ Executive Committee of the Social Revolutionaries” was 
founded.. That Terrorism has been retained in its promi- 
nent position in the programme of the party for twenty- 
eight years, is sufficient indication of its approved efficiency 
as a revolutionary weapon. Very few people, we imagine, 
know exactly what ends Terrorism is intended to serve, and 
therefore it will not be amiss to consider what can be said 
both for and against its use. In doing so there is no 
necessity to enter into the ethics of political assassination. 
Suffice it to point out to those persons who refuse to 
countenance assassination, whatever plea may be used in 
support of it, that Russia is just now in a state of civil war, 
and that, since the destruction of an enemy’s life has always 
been regarded as a legitimate method of carrying on warfare, 
Terrorism, though doubtless a somewhat novel method of 
slaughter, can only be condemned by those who absolutely 
condemn warfare of every kind. But leaving casuistry 
aside and keeping to a strictly utilitarian view of the 
question, two objections, frequently urged against Terrorism, 
may be noticed. The first is that not only does it offer a 
convenient cover behind which the ordinary criminal may 
take shelter from the just punishment of his actions, but 
that it tends in general to weaken the hold of traditional 
morality upon the masses. There is a good deal of truth in 
this, as must be admitted. In certain districts, for example, 
in Finland, where there exists not the smallest reason at the 
present moment for any terroristic outrages, the ill-balanced 
and uncritical are inclined to imitate the deeds for which 
people in Russia proper receive the crown of martyrdom. 
In Russia itself, on the other hand, Terrorism, so far from 
having a demoralising effect upon the population, produces, 
as we shall see, a distinctly beneficial result ; and as for 
criminals posing as revolutionaries they usually find it more 
convenient to pose as police—if they do not already wear 
the gendarme’s uniform! In short, though a certain 
amount of demoralisation must inevitably ensue from 
Terrorism, as from any other type of warfare, we may 
safely assume that, in so far as the ends of the Terrorists 
1 Milyoukov, p. 416. 
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are relatively more lofty than those for which any ordinary 
war is undertaken, so its ultimate effects will in the end be 
relatively less harmful. Of a less serious nature is the 
second objection to Terrorism, brought forward by the 
Social Democrats. It is to the effect that such a policy 
will enervate the population, who, seeing that a group of 
agitators with bombs are gaining their freedom for them, 
will sit still and not attempt to act for themselves. This 
argument, which shows how ignorant the Social Democrats 
are of the real peasant psychology, is sufficiently disposed 
of by the justification that the Social Revolutionaries them- 
selves give of their policy, and which we will therefore 
now consider. 

The explanation of the terroristic policy is at once so 
interesting and convincing that it is surprising that more 
attention has not been given to it. Professor Milyoukov 
seems indeed never to have heard of it, since he refers to 
Terrorism as a means of producing “a deep impression 
both on the government and on Russian educated society.” ' 
Doubtless the Terrorists have this end in view, but if so it 
is quite a secondary consideration with them. Were it all 
they aimed at, Terrorism might be described with truth as 
both criminal and childish, since it is obvious that, however 
many Plehves fall by the assassin’s hand, there are always 
other Plehves ready to take their place. By demoralising 
the forces of bureaucracy, as it undoubtedly tends to do, it 
of course paves the way towards the political revolution 
which is the immediate object of all Russian socialists ; but 
that result in itself would be a scarcely sufficient justification 
for such extreme measures. The true motives of the 
Terrorists are much deeper and more far-reaching than 
anything of this kind. Their real design is not to intimi- 
date or demoralise the government, not even to attract the 
attention and sympathy of the educated classes, but to 
produce a profound, permanent and invigorating impression 
upon the agricultural masses of Russia—in fact to do just 
the opposite of what the Social Democrats accuse them of 
doing. Terrorism is therefore strictly in accordance with 
the design to bring about that ultimate agrarian revolution 

1 Milyoukov, p. 416. 
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for which the Social Revolutionary Party exists. In order 
to make this matter quite clear, it is necessary to indulge in 
a little revolutionary philosophy. Buckle distinguished two 
types of civilisation which he called respectively primary 
and secondary, but which speaking popularly we may call 
oriental and occidental. One great factor which differenti- 
ates the two types, is the mental condition of the masses. 
In an occidental civilisation the entire population is com- 
paratively progressive and takes an active part in the work 
of government: in an oriental civilisation the people are 
passive, resigned, unprogressive, and take no part in their 
own government. Russia, lying between Asia and Europe, 
was bound sooner or later to decide which form of civilisa- 
tion she would adopt ; and it is an exceedingly instructive 
view to take of the present civil war raging within its 
borders, if we regard it as a death struggle between the 
forces of occidentalism and orientalism. If this view is a 
sound one, the issue of the conflict we are now witnessing 
may decide the future of both continents. The immediate 
question then is, shall Russia become an Asiatic empire or 
a European democracy? Now the answer to this mo- 
mentous question, as the Social Revolutionaries recognise, 
depends entirely upon the attitude of the peasant. The 
peasant, as we have seen, is conscious of certain claims and 
rights of his own, but, when the day comes, will he have 
the energy and the inclination to assert them? In earlier 
times he was energetic and self-assertive enough, but there 
is reason to believe that centuries of disappointment and 
degradation have deadened his spirit and encouraged him 
in that resigned oriental habit of mind which, if it is allowed 
to remain undisturbed, will prove the cause of his own ruin 
and that of Russia. The darkness of despair that has settled 
upon him, is expressed in the current proverbs of the day. 
““God is far above, and the Tsar far away,” gives vent to a 
profound pessimism, while “ You can’t split an axe with a 
whip” is the utterance of an impotent rage against the 
overwhelming forces of oppression. To check this growing 
spirit of despondency, to make the peasant realise that there 
is yet justice somewhere in the world, some startling action 
was necessary that would be at once striking to his imagin- 
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ation and terrible for his enemies. ‘The people ask for a 
sign ’—a miracle was needed. Long ago that trust in a 
providence, who will eventually punish the evil doer, had 
been lost. It was necessary to re-create it. Accordingly 
the Social Revolutionary Party have set themselves the task 
of acting as providence to the peasant, of bringing a sudden 
and awful punishment upon his oppressors, and so of en- 
couraging him to lift up his head and look his enemies in 
the face. Nothing but Terrorism could have answered this 
purpose. The very nature of the instrument of destruction, 
the suddenness of the blow, the mystery surrounding the 
deliverer—an unknown man sent by an unknown power— 
all tend to impress the popular imagination enormously. 
Here was a power, men thought, before which their tyrants 
trembled ; here was justice and salvation at last. When 
Plehve fell all Russia rejoiced, for all Russia felt the stirrings 
of a long forgotten hope ; the very gates of Hell seemed to 
burst. And when by means of propaganda and the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets the peasant began to realise who his 
deliverers were and what they hoped to do for him, if only 
he would rise up and help them to throw off the chains of 
the tyrant, he naturally received the emissaries with open 
arms. A police report of 1g02 states that revolutionary 
leaflets “are willingly read by the peasants, and they pass 
from one to another; sometimes they are even publicly 
read before a crowd of peasants. And, after having made 
themselves acquainted with the contents of that literature, 
the peasants begin to look for a coming division of the land- 
lords’ estates among themselves ; and their relations with 
the neighbouring landlords become more or less strained.” 
Terrorism is certainly producing its desired effect. Every 
day the peasant gains more confidence and becomes less 
inclined to accept his lot calmly; and the time cannot now 
be far distant, when a general rising of the peasants will take 
place all over Russia, organised by the Social Revolutionary 
Party. Then, and not till then, will the “ Russian Revolu- 
tion” really begin; for what is now considered as such, is 
merely a series of manceuvres, on the part of the opposing 
forces, as a preliminary to the real struggle. Once the 
1 Milyoukov, p. 509. 
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struggle has commenced, once the peasant has begun to 
move, the Social Revolutionaries are confident of victory. 
And, victory attained, that part of their programme relating 
to the land question will, they feel assured, find an im- 
mediate and natural realisation in accordance with the 
dearest desires of the peasants. The rest of the programme 
will be agitated for in the constituent assembly, which will 
meet on the basis of universal suffrage, and in which they 
hope to receive the support of the: peasant vote. Lastly, 
when the political revolution and the agrarian revolution are 
accomplished facts and the Social Revolutionary minimum 
programme an actuality, the maximum programme, em- 
bodying complete socialism, will be brought forward, or, 
it should perhaps be said, will in course of time develope 
naturally from the fulfilment of the minimum programme. 

To indulge in such visions and to believe in their 
ultimate possibility, is perhaps that which most of all, save 
actual success, gives value to life in the eyes of a political 
or revolutionary enthusiast. Nor does it seem at all im- 
probable that, in the case of the Social Revolutionaries, their 
dreams will be realised. It will depend, as everything else 
in Russia must depend, upon the peasants ; and no one can 
lay claim to a greater knowledge of the peasants than the 
Social Revolutionaries, who for years past have organised a 
special “ Agrarian League ” for the purpose of studying the 
peasant’s needs and stirring him up to action. Yet an 
ignorant outsider may be allowed to tremble a little, while 
at the same time he admires this sublime confidence in the 
good sense and ultimate sanity of the masses. For, when 
the floods are out, who can say what house will be able to 
stand against them ? 


WILDOVER JOHNSON 
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HEN Mr. Upton Sinclair’s book drew the attention 

of the British public to the condition of certain 
Chicago meat-packers, the British public thanked God 
effusively that it was not as that publican. Senator Lodge 
has remarked that this savours of arrogance: but if Senator 
Lodge knew as much about Great Britain as some of 
his fellow-countrymen do, he would know that it is not 
arrogance but ignorance that enables us to cultivate this 
spirit of thankfulness. 

Those who point the finger of scorn at Chicago simply 
do not know why the horrors of Chicago were inevitable, 
and why similar horrors are inevitable everywhere as soon 
as men allow business to be organised upon the same 
principles. Chicago distressed and shocked us, because 
the details were not only immoral but disgusting; but the 
disgusting facts ought not to blind us to the immoral 
facts, or we shall be content to suppose that nothing 
more is needed to purify business than a clean floor. 

We cherish the illusion that because as a nation we 
do not believe in monopolies we are therefore safe from 
them. We did not believe in monopolies in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth; she, good woman, did believe in 
them ; wherefore she listened sympathetically to the pro- 
tests of her faithful Commons, sware a great oath that 
there should be no more monopolies at all, and continued 
to grant them as soon as her faithful Commons’ back was 
turned. 

We do not believe in monopolies now: we know that 
they mean bad work and low wages, poison to the consumer, 
slavery and starvation to the producer; and yet so greedy 
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are we of cheapness, so delighted at the notion of making a 
better bargain than we have any right to expect, that we 
fall as easy victims to the organisers of monopolies as any of 
the Americans whom we regard so loftily. We are easier 
victims than they, because we never see it. We really 
believe in advertisements, and we never look ahead; and 
sO a man or a company of men may with a very ordinary 
equipment of wits cajole us out of almost any piece of 
business you like to mention. 

It is all managed on the same principle as a conjuring 
trick ; the attention of the spectator is drawn to what the 
performer is not doing, and by the time he finds out that 
he has been looking in the wrong direction, it is all over. 
Thus we looked at the Encyclopedia Britannica, and did not 
see the Times Library Trick: we looked at the articles upon 
brandy and other commodities “ written by our advertising 
staff, and all of a most educational character,” but we did 
not see the Times Jumble Sale: we look at the cheap 
books, but we are blind to the undoing of literature and 
the reduction of an art to the level of a ready-made clothing 
factory. 

And then we go home and say how clever it all is. 
It is clever, without doubt. The quantity of brains 
employed in this country seven days a week, with the 
sole aim of getting A to buy from C what he has hitherto 
bought from B, probably exceeds the intellectual capital 
of any two of the learned professions. It is not an aim 
that attracts quite the best brains ; because it is immoral, 
and the best brains of all are not immoral, at any rate in 
that way; but it attracts more and more of the second best, 
and that is a serious danger to the community. We shall 
probably never have a man who might have been a Judge 
turning his whole wits to the capture of the trade in 
tenpenny nails: it is bad enough when a man may hesitate 
between a university career and the post of advertisement 
writer to a syndicate of wine merchants. 

The Elizabethan monopolist depended upon the favour 
of the Sovereign : the monopolist of to-day depends upon 
that of the mob; but the road to favour is the same, 
and the art of flattery is the one art which pays for 
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cultivation. There will probably be an Advertisement 
Tripos at Cambridge in a few years; and the University 
will be able to boast that it has achieved the combination 
of humanistic education with a training for the business 
of life. 

There has lately appeared a reprint from the Times of 
1852, containing the story of a contest in which, as the 
Times tells us, certain publishers and booksellers, striving to 
monopolise their trade, were worsted by the public. They 
were in fact worsted by three arbitrators whose decision they 
had themselves invited—Lord Campbell, Mr. Milman, and 
Mr. Grote—none of whom cared much for the public ; but 
as the Times desires to enlist the support of the public at 
this moment against the publishers, it is natural that the 
struggle of fifty years ago should appear to it to offer the 
closest possible parallel with that in which it is now engaged. 
There is, however, a considerable difference : and not the 
least important factor in that difference is to be found in the 
recent history of the Times. Fifty years ago the Times was 
a great and independent newspaper : if it lectured the crest- 
fallen members of the Booksellers’ Association somewhat 
pompously, no one could suggest that it had a financial 
interest in their defeat: if it rejoiced rather fatuously over 
their defeat as the defeat of a monopoly and the triumph of 
Free Trade, nobody laughed. Fifty years ago the Times 
had not the Encyclopedia Britannica on its conscience, nor 
the Book Club—not intended to pay, except as a means of 
selling the Times—nor the May Jumble Sale (“« £220,000 of 
books for £25,0co”), nor the puffings of hotels and wine 
merchants. But how cleverly it has all been done! At 
each stage of the proceedings somebody is hit, and the 
rest of us with ordinary human spitefulness are pleased, 
until our turn comes. The man who did not buy the 
Encyclopedia, in spite of the Times entreaties to do so 
before the price was raised, either thanks God that he has 
not got it, or buys it secondhand for a five-pound note. 
The groans of the circulating libraries, trying to do a little 
business while the Times undersells them merely by way of an 
advertisement, the quavering protests of the bookseller who 
lays in a stock of a new novel only to find it in rows on the 
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Times shelves at 15. 2d., each in its turn is balanced by a glow 
of satisfaction in the breasts of those who are yet unassailed, 
and even see their way to making a good thing out of the 
performance. 

But the crowning stroke was to maneeuvre the publishers 
on to ground where the 1852 arbitration could be trained 
upon them—to pose as the champion of an innocent public 
against the crafty monopolists. It does not matter that 
every one who has followed the facts knows that the 
publishers are really fighting against the cleverest and most 
persistent attempt to gain control over every branch of a 
trade that has yet been made in this country. The public 
does not follow the facts ; and it is to the public that the 
appeal is made. The public does not like monopolies: it 
does not in the least know what constitutes a monopoly : 
it has no particular sympathy with publishers ; and when 
the Yzmes, which has been for months flattering it and 
cajoling it, persuading it that it knows about literature, 
appealing to all its base little instincts of snobbery and greed, 
cries to it for support against the monopolist Publisher— 
why the Times does a very clever thing. And unless the 
publishers and the booksellers and the writers and a good 
quantity of the readers of this country collect their senses and 
take the trouble to see what it means to have the production 
of literature at the mercy of an organisation which avowedly 
uses each branch of that production in turn solely as a 
means to increase the circulation of a newspaper, we shall 
presently see in full working order a monopoly as destruc- 
tive of good work and honest trade, and as degrading to 
everybody concerned, as any sausage-making syndicate in 
the world. But we do not believe in monopolies. 


R. F. CHoLMELEY 
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S Clericalism, then, the enemy in Ireland? Mr. Sheehy- 

Skeffington answers, and answers in italics, Yes.1_ Nobody 
can object to that. Assume the incidents selected by him 
to be typical, and construe them in terms of his apostolic 
temperament, and what could be the outcome save a swing- 
ing and denunciatory article? But the picture painted by 
him is allowable only on condition that it is not mistaken 
for the total reality. Its hard glare, uncorrected by the 
atmosphere which a living experience of Irish life supplies, 
is certainly not adapted to English vision. One shudders to 
think of its effects on that important and slightly pathetic 
figure, the friendly Liberal who, setting out as a missionary 
of reparation, finds his most obstinate principles denied, and 
his most sacred prejudices rapped on the knuckles at every 
turn, by the nation he is anxious only to redeem. 

Clerical dictation is surely a phrase whose very linea- 
ments suggest a tainted past. It has been raised against 
every demand for the widening of popular power in Ireland. 
We know how savage and how sadly effective it was during 
the discussion of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals of 1886 and 
1893. With but that phrase and nothing more in his 
budget, an Orange orator was accounted fit for the road. 
Orangeism is rapidly receding into archeology ; the kindest 
thing that can be said of it is that it is a quaint survival ; 
and in these circumstances the old cry is lifted on the winds 
once more, but this time in the name of progressive 
Democracy! What is our Liberal, groping about in a 
state of what Mrs. Craigie has called “ bewildered rectitude,” 


1 “ Michael Davitt’s Unfinished Campaign.” Independent Review, Sept. 
1906. 
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to think or to do? Ido not for a moment appeal to the 
counsel that there are scandals which ought to be kept in 
the family. The truth will leak out even in an ex-Chief 
Secretary's letter. Certainly, no Irishman of the present 
generation can be persuaded that it is the duty of Ireland, or 
of any disinherited nation, to maintain a pose of stained- 
glass saintliness under the scrutiny of her conqueror. There 
is no scandal to cover up. Catholic Ireland is no monster 
of virtue. She has her characteristic problems, vices and 
limitations; but there is no jury of even moderate fairness 
before which she need be timid of appearing. 

The chief complaint I have to make against Mr. 
Sheehy-Skeffington is this: he totally ignores the new forces 
in Ireland. If there is one thing on which everybody who 
walks through the country with open eyes and ears is 
agreed, it is that the whole fabric of Irish opinion is in 
process of reconstruction. It is a matter not so much of 
this or that concrete event as of a change of psychological 
climate. We have had a quarter of a century of Inter- 
mediate Education, and practically the same of the Royal 
University; and defective as both undeniably are, you 
cannot put books into the hands and ideas into the heads 
of your children for twenty-seven years and fail to sweep 
away certain cobwebs. There is one virtue, at all events, 
that has been developed by our machinery of instruction, 
and that is freedom of mind. Anybody who knows Dublin, 
for instance, knows that there is no human problem, from 
the striping of a Connaught ranch to the perilous novels of 
Fogazzaro, from the proper method of teaching Irish to the 
latest movement in French verse, but has entered and 
exercised the minds of some group or other. He knows 
that he can find men and women who will discuss these 
problems with the most absolute adieu to prejudices, and 
who, whatever they fall short in, possess the fundamental 
piety, the piety of the intellect. 

This new generation is only a beginning, but it gathers 
recruits with every year’s crop of students, and Ireland is 
beginning to march to its step. Somewhat meagre in 
production, perhaps, so far, through a debilitated national 
will, through poverty and the lack of an_ intellectual 
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tradition, it will have soon lived down what are after all 
but the pains of growth. Up to the present its character- 
istic’ creation has been the Gaelic League; although that 
organisation, with its miraculous avoidance of the root 
issues, political and philosophical, by no means expresses 
the full tide of new ideas. What glimmer of recognition 
of this transformation do we find in Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington’s 
article? Does he not tell the old story in practically the 
old way, and summon up the old nightmare of a “ priest- 
ridden” country which a French observer,' of great talent, 
writing on the subject a couple of months ago dismissed 
with a shrug of his shoulders ? 

There is no such thing in Ireland as Clericalism. There 
are individual priests. The distinction is not a mere debat- 
ing paradox; it is a commonplace, familiar to the mind of 
the least subtle Irish peasant. Catholic theology fixes a 
gulf between the man and his ministry when it teaches 
that, however stained and corrupt the hand that raises the 
chalice, the priestly function is not intermitted, and the 
Sacrament comes as miraculously to the worshipper as from 
the hands of a saint. But the peasant does not need to go 
to the books of theology to effect this separation. It is 
borne in on him at every turn. What he has to reckon 
with in his life is not a black abstraction called Clericalism, 
but Father X, Father Y, and Father Z. At Mass it is not, 
perhaps, necessary to set one above the other; but in the 
secular sphere, in which precisely the priest, as such, is 
supposed to exercise a disastrous tyranny, the simplest 
countryman very soon finds out where the good head and 
the generous heart are located, and he acts on his discovery. 
A great politico-moral issue like the Parnellite Split no 
doubt forms an exception, and carries the untrained masses 
into waters in which they can hardly be expected to swim. 
But in affairs that come home with a biting concreteness 
to them, such as the land, or the simple teaching of the 
children, they very rapidly learn to take the priest at his 
human value. There is always, indeed, a little superadded 
respect, and at times, perhaps, a touch of subservience. To 


1 Cf. “L’Irlande Religieuse.” A notable article by M. Louis Paul- 
Dubois in La Revue des Deux Mondes, Aug. 15, 1906. 
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fawn is human. Leo XIII spoke with that gentle humour 
of his of Catholic historians who, if they had to write the 
story of the Gospels, would suppress the denial of St. Peter 
in order to gratify the Pope. It will not seem scandalous 
to those who can understand humanity without despising it, 
that a Mayo cottier should now and then be capable of a 
little genial slavishness. But I would like to meet the 
parish priest who could so manage this trifling weakness of 
his parishioners as to induce them, say, to give thirty years’ 
purchase for their farms. The peasant does not know 
Clericalism; he knows priests, and he chooses between 
them. When he finds, as I have found, two neighbouring 
parish priests, of whom one is an evicting landlord—and 
there are landlord priests—and the other a stout and capable 
champion of the tenants, he exercises a freedom of criticism, 
in word and deed, that would probably scare some of his 
pitying anti-clerical friends. He follows the lead of the 
economic sense. 

But it is, it seems, in the field of higher politics that 
we are to find Clericalism at work. Mr. Davitt foretold a 
conflict in which one party would fight on the programme 
of a Catholic University, the other on that of social reform. 
This University Question is a fruitful mother of bad 
dreams, and troubles the sleep of many among our best 
friends. Is it,in fact,so appalling ? The modern conscience 
is represented as shuddering at the notion of a clerical 
University. I do not go so far as to say that traces of such 
a demand are not to be found in the condemnation of the 
Queen’s Colleges in 1845, and in subsequent pronounce- 
ments of the Catholic Bishops. But surely, even a Bishop 
is entitled to keep pace with the evolution of public thought. 
If anybody wishes to observe the ordinary courtesies of 
discussion, and find out what the Bishops really say, he will 
turn to the Episcopal Resolution of 1896, and the Official 
Statement laid before the Robertson Commission of 1go1. 
In both there is a definite rejection of the scheme of a 
clerical University, a demand for a preponderance of laymen 
on the governing body, and an abandonment of the claim, if 

| ever it was made, for the endowment of a theological faculty 
f out of public funds. The campaign cry, too, has changed. 
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The Bishop of Limerick, who combines a brilliant intellect 
with an atrocious temper, is depicted by Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington as the St. Michael of all the reactions. He 
published, not very long ago, a pamphlet on the subject, 
intended for the Catholic masses, and in his title and his 
argument he demands not a “Catholic University” but a 
“‘ University for Catholics.” The change is no mere verbal 
juggle, We find it worked out at length in the latest 
constructive effort of importance, a lecture delivered by 
Mr. John Dillon, M.P., some two years ago. Mr. Dillon 
outlined a scheme for the establishment of a National 
University, invested with complete academic freedom, 
immune from religious tests, and inspired by the spirit of 
progressive Democracy. His proposals were, naturally, 
discussed eagerly throughout the whole country, and not one 
authoritative word of disapproval came from the Bishops. 
If with these facts we collate one or two of the anomalies 
which everybody tolerates, we shall attain to a juster view 
of things. For example: the Queen’s Colleges are supposed 
to be under the Episcopal ban, but Dr. Windle, who is not 
merely a Catholic but an educational expert, is at this 
present moment President of one of them. And it is 
notorious that he has not so far been excommunicated with 
any very flagrant publicity. Trinity College is in just the 
same case, but Lord Chief Baron Palles who went there 
himself, and Sir Christopher Nixon who sent his son, do 
not customarily dress in sackcloth and ashes. These are 
facts with which everybody is acquainted ; and Irish opinion 
does something more than take its revenge on them with a 
sweet and charitable humour. It recognises them as deduc- 
tions from the principle that mixed University Education 
is in the Catholic view not impossible but only in certain 
conditions undesirable, and that by far the most important 
condition is not a state of material facts but a state of mind. 

If we turn to politics proper, do we find the case blacker? 
It is true that Mr. Healy still sits for North Louth, and that 
for this he has mainly to thank Cardinal Logue. But there 
are two things to be said. Mr. Healy may be a calamity, 
but he is also a genius; and a political organisation must 
occasionally suffer a little evil that a great good may come. 
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Let us grant that Mr. Healy at the General Election was a 
clerical candidate ; does it follow that clerical candidates 
always win? There was another in Newry, Mr. Carvill. 
He appeared before the electors, bearing on his shield a very 
strong letter of recommendation from the Catholic Bishop 
of Dromore, he had the backing of practically all the local 
priests, but he was easily defeated by the official candidate 
of the Parliamentary party. Take a still more remarkable 
phenomenon. By far the most brilliant reputation among the 
younger men in Irish politics is Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P. 
His victory in West Belfast was the first-fruits of a 
movement which possesses the secret of the future, the 
organisation, namely, of parties in Ireland on the basis not 
of religious prejudice and inherited bias, but on that of 
economic interest. He was elected by a junction of 
Protestant with Catholic working-men. And if we look 
into Mr. Devlin’s early history we find that he won his 
spurs by defeating the attempt of his Bishop, Dr. Henry, to 
substitute the term ‘ Catholic” for ‘ Nationalist” as the 
party-label in Belfast, and to set a Catholic Association in 
the place of a National Organisation. 

I do not propose to discuss the English Education Bill. 
I agree with Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington in despising the Duke 
of Norfolk, and the rest of the noble gentlemen who have 
been whimpering from behind the shelter of the poor 
Catholic Irishman, driven into exile by the Toryism of 
which they are such distinguished props. Nothing makes 
me so happy as to think that there will always be a good 
misunderstanding between them and our Irish Catholic 
people. The antics of that Music-Hall Tertullian, Father 
Bernard Vaughan, fill me with joy because I know that 
Irish Catholicism has always been characterised by good 
taste, and that he is helping to save us in Ireland from being 
anglicised through the medium of our Faith. It was not 
on behalf of them that the Irish party fought during 
the debates on the Education Bill, but on behalf of their 
disinherited kinsmen. It is, indeed, easy to see indignities 
and dangers in the present juncture. It is lamentable from 
the Irish point of view that the English Catholics should 
have been furnished with a fresh bevy of selfish reasons for 
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resisting’ Home Rule. And from the purely religious point 
of view it is a pity that English Catholicism should be so 
long in learning the lesson of self-reliance. For in the end 
it is by its own inner forces that it must grow; and if it 
relies on stakes and trellises erected to-day by outside 
hands only perhaps to be swept away to-morrow, how 
can one have faith in its future? The situation is still 
admittedly a delicate one; but there is not a Liberal of 
repute who has failed to appreciate the tact and sureness 
with which Mr. Redmond has kept his ship in the narrow 
channel. So far the two conflicting ideas, political deliver- 
ance for Ireland, and religious freedom for Catholics in 
England, have not been put to the Irish Party as alterna- 
tives of which one and only one must be chosen. Were 
it possible to set them in direct antithesis, does any one 
entertain the faintest doubt as to the result? The first 
voice that would be raised to assert the supremacy of the 
National Idea would come from the Irish outpost in 
England. 

I do not wish to suggest that there is no room for 
growth and betterment in the Irish Priesthood. Like the 
rest of us they have to adjust themselves to a future, the 
trend of which is not at first sight obvious. The move- 
ment everywhere is towards a more exacting self-conscious- 
ness, and in the inner places of the Church, too, the waters 
have begun to be troubled. Within the last year Dr. 
MacDonald, the President of the Honours Establishment 
at Maynooth, has taken a chief hand in establishing a 
Theological Review,' which for freshness, actuality and the 
note of spiritual adventure, need not feel antiquated in any 
company. Dr. MacDonald, too, is known in other fields 
of reform. With the distinguished Jesuit, Father Peter 
Finlay, he has pleaded for the introduction into Ireland of 
the Parish System which exists in America, and which 
apparently was general in the days before the “Reformation.” 
According to this plan, the secular and financial side of 
religious organisation would be in the hands of a lay 
Committee, and the priests would be set free for a purely 
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spiritual mission. With this self-consciousness and self- 
criticism at work within the walls of the very seminaries, 
we are justified in expecting a rapid development. Dr. 
O’Dwyer is the last man in the world one would hope 
to detect in an act of public humility. But it is Dr. 
O’Dwyer who has said of his fellow-priests the bitterest 
thing that has been said in recent years. ‘“‘ Many of them,” 
he told the Robertson Commission, “are deficient in that 
indefinable thing which is not knowledge but culture. . . . 
Something you cannot put your hand on, a something 
which cultivates a sense of honour, and a right judgment 
with regard to the affairs of life.” The criticism is as 
extravagant as might have been expected. But if it points 
to a weakness, it is a weakness which by becoming aware of 
itself has already begun the task of amendment. 

Most assuredly we have our problems. This question of 
Clericalism runs down to deeper bases. The conception of 
an idealism petrified into a profession will continue to be for 
many of the most generous minds at once a temptation and 
a new philosophy of life. The layman, not very heroic 
indeed in his own sphere, will continue to cry out for 
priestlier priests. The private wealth of this or that 
missionary of a gospel of renunciation will not fail to 
trouble and scandalise, although the scandal, it must be 
remarked, is not likely to rival that furnished by, let us say, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. In politics we shall see 
many times repeated a contradiction familiar to every 
student of Irish History. 

When ’98 memorials are unveiled it is customary to 
talk of the inseparable union of Priests and people in the 
cause of Ireland; those who have read the books know 
that while the Wexford insurgents did no doubt fight under 
the leadership of some of their priests, the authorities of 
Maynooth College were at that moment engaged in expel- 
ling such of their students as were tainted with popular 
sympathies, and the President was writing letters to Dublin 
Castle repudiating the “drunken Roches and Murphys.” 
On the other side we shall find some of the very noblest 
priests displaying the same sort of resentment that we often 
see in fathers when their children begin to grow up, and to 
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rely on themselves. Voices will be found to cry out denial 
where there is only development, and no doubt a life or 
two will be broken in the name of religion by those who 
profess only to betray it. This is the price of intellectual 
advance, and the new generation in Ireland is perfectly 
willing to pay it. The dawn can only be gradual, and 
after its fashion rather chilly. It will be a long time before 
democracy in Ireland will have been so taken into the blood 
that people will cease to talk about the priests as the 
“natural leaders” of the people. This consummation can 
only be reached when the intelligence and conscience of the 
individual citizen will have been so widened as to keep him 
safe in the hands of his only “natural leader,” namely 
himself, It will be longer still before we shall have 
banished that modern “touchiness,” so foreign to the 
Catholic spirit which when, in its noonday, it painted 
pictures of the Last Judgment, did not fail to show 
Cardinals as well as murderers on the devil’s prongs, just 
by way of a discipline against haughtiness. We must in 
this measure plead guilty to the possession of unsolved 
problems. Some might, perhaps, go so far as to conceive 
these problems as not finally soluble at all. Mr. Devas, at 
least, in a curiously valiant book! recently applied the 
Hegelian formula to the life of the Church, and changed 
the old idea of a dead universal drift to that of a perpetual 
clash and musical disharmony of antitheses. He has intro- 
duced into currency a conception of the Church according 
to which a layman may be performing his duty to 
Catholicity by resisting his Bishop. But these are problems 
which do not belong to politics, and this is not the place in 
which to push the discussion of them to its ultimate issues. 
They must be allowed to stand over, as the lawyers say, for 
further consideration. 

Such, it seems to me, is something recognisably like the 
truth of the situation in Ireland. I do not, of course, 
pretend that my sketch is adequate, but so far as it goes it 
gives a glimpse of the new forces in Ireland. - The picture 
is not that of a people that has attained its goal. It shows 


1 Key to the World’s Progress. A Study in Historical Logic. By C. S. 
Devas, M.A. 
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that the empire of inertia has its colony in Ireland no less 
than that of energy and creation. Is that a reason for 
despair? If so, Liberalism had better haul down its flag the 
world over, for it is a vain and even a vicious hallucination. 
But to those who profess to continue, in spite of all the 
thunders of the Everlasting Nay, obstinate believers in the 
future of humanity, I put this question: What are we in 
Ireland to think of that Liberalism which, on the plea of a 
tyranny which does not exist, denies us the weapon by 
which alone, if such a tyranny did exist, it could be 


abolished, namely, the political mastery of our own 
household ? 


T. M. KertTie 
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DO not think that the general reader at all appreciates 

the steady development of Socialist thought during the 
past two decades. Directly one comes into close contact 
with contemporary Socialists one discovers in all sorts of 
ways the evidence of the synthetic work that has been and 
still is in process, the clearing and growth of guiding ideas, 
the qualification of primitive statements, the consideration, 
the adaptation to meet this or that adequate criticism. A 
quarter of a century ago Socialism was still to a very large 
exteht a doctrine of negative, a passionate criticism and 
denial of the theories that sustained and excused the injustices 
of contemporary life, a repudiation of social and economic 
methods then held to be indispensable and in the very nature 
of things. Its positive proposals were as sketchy as they 
were enthusiastic, sketchy and, it must be confessed, fluc- 
tuating. One needs to turn back to the files of its everyday 
publications to realise the progress that has been made, the 
secular emergence of a consistent and continually more 
nearly complete and directive scheme of social reconstruction 
from the chaotic propositions and hopes and denials of the 
earlier time. In no direction is this more evident than in the 
steady clearing of the Socialistic attitude towards marriage 
and the family; in the disentanglement of Socialism from 
much idealist and irrelevant matter with which it was once 
closely associated and encumbered, in the orderly incorpora- 
tion of conceptions that at one time seemed not only outside 
of, but hostile to, Socialist ways of thinking. 

Nothing could have brought out this more clearly than 
the comical attempt made last month by the Daily Express 
to suggest that Mr. Keir Hardie and the party he leads was 
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mysteriously involved with my unfortunate self in teaching 
Free Love to respectable working men. I have dealt with 
that preposterous attack as far as I am personally concerned 
elsewhere, and I won’t discuss it again here, but when m 
heat and indignation had presently a little subsided, I found 
myself asking how it came about, that any one could bring 
together such discrepant things as the orderly proposals of 
Socialism as they shape themselves in the projects of Mr. 
Keir Hardie, let us say, and the doctrine of sexual go-as- 
you-please. And so inquiring, my mind drifted back to the 
days—it is a hazy period to me—when Godwin and Mary 
Wollstonecraft were alive, when Shelley explained his 
views to Harriet. These people were in a sort of way 
Socialists ; Palaeo-Socialists. They professed also very dis- 
tinctly that uncovenanted freedom of action in sexual matters 
which is, I suppose, Free Love. My assailant remembered 
(to his undoing) what I had forgotten, that large un- 
differentiated past when all sorts of ideas, as yet too ill 
defined to eliminate one another, socialist ideas, communist 
ideas, anarchist ideas, Rousseauism, seethed together and 
seemed akin. Ina sense they were akin in that they were 
the condemnation of the existing order, the outcome of the 
destructive criticism of this of its aspects or that, They 
were all dreccza. But in all else, directly they began to find 
definite statement, they were flatly contradictory one with 
another. Or at least they stood upon different levels of 
assumption and application. 

And the nature of the attack upon myself, it happened, 
served to remind me that there is after all something more 
than the necessary association of those who are “agin the 
government,” to link Anarchism and Socialism. The 
formule of Anarchism and Socialism are, no doubt, almost 
diametrically opposed; Anarchism denies government, 
Socialism would concentrate all controls in the State,’ but 
it is after all possible in different relations and different 
aspects to entertain the two. When one comes to dreams, 
when one tries to imagine one’s finest sort of people, one 
must surely imagine them too fine for control and pro- 
hibitions, doing right by a sort of inner impulse, “‘ above the 
Law.” One’s dreamland perfection is Anarchy—just as no 
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one would imagine a policeman (or for the matter of that a 
drain-pipe) in Heaven. But come down to earth, to men 
the descendants of apes, to men competing to live, and 
passionately jealous and energetic, and for the highways and 
market-places of life at any rate, one asks for law and 
convention. In Heaven or any Perfection there will be no 
Socialism, just as there will be no Bimetallism; there is the 
sphere of communism, anarchism, universal love and uni- 
versal service. It is in the workaday world that Socialism 
has its place. All men who dream at all of noble things are 
Anarchists in their dreams, and half at least of the people 
who are much in love, I suppose, want to be this much 
Anarchistic that they do not want to feel under a law or 
compulsion one with another. They may want to possess, 
they may want to be wholly possessed, but they do not want 
a law court or public opinion to protect that possession as a 
“ right.” 

But it’s still not clearly recognised how distinct are the 
spheres of Anarchism and Socialism. The last instance of 
this confusion that has seriously affected the common idea of 
the Socialist was as recent as the late Mr. Grant Allen. He 
was not, I think, even in his time a very representative 
Socialist, but certainly he did present, as if it were a counsel 
of perfection for this harsh and grimy world, something 
very like reckless abandonment to the passion or mood of 
the moment. I doubt if he would have found a dozen 
supporters in the Fabian Society in his own time. I should 
think his teaching would have appealed far more powerfully 
to extreme individualists of the type of Mr. Auberon Herbert. 
However that may be, I do not think there is at present 
among English and American Socialists any representative 
figure at all counselling Free Love. The modern tendency 
is all towards an amount of control over the function of 
reproduction, if anything, in excess of that exercised by the 
State and public usage to-day. Let me make a brief com- 
parison of existing conditions with what I believe to be the 
ideals of most of my fellow Socialists in this matter, and the 
reader can then judge for himself between the two systems 
of intervention. 

And first let me run over the outline of the thing we are 
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most likely to forget and have wrong in such a discussion, the 
thing directly under our noses, the thing that is. People 
have an odd way of assuming in such a comparison that we 
are living under an obligation to conform to the moral code 
of the Christian church at the present time. As a matter of 
fact we are living in an epoch of extraordinary freedom in 
sexual matters, mitigated only by certain economic impera- 
tives. Anti-socialist writers have a way of pretending 
that Socialists want to make Free Love possible, while in 
reality Free Love is open to any solvent person to-day. 
People who do not want to marry are as free as air to come 
together and part again as they choose, there is no law to 
prevent them, the State takes it out of their children with a 
certain mild malignancy—that is all. Married people are 
equally free, saving certain limited proprietary claims upon 
one another, claims that can always be met by the payment 
of damages. The restraints are purely restraints of opinion, 
that would be as powerful to-morrow if legal marriage was 
altogether abolished. There was a time, no doubt, when 
there were actual legal punishments for unchastity 
women, but that time has gone, it might seem, for ever. 
Our State retains only, from an age that held mercantile 
methods in less honour, a certain habit of persecuting 
women who sell themselves by retail for money, but this is 
done in the name of public order and not on account of the 
act. Such a woman must exact cash payments, she cannot 
recover debts, she is placed at a ridiculous disadvantage 
towards her landlord (which makes accommodating her 
peculiarly lucrative), and she is exposed to various incon- 
veniences of street regulation and status that must ultimately 
corrupt any police force in the world—for all that she 
seems to continue in the land with a certain air of prosperity. 
Beyond that our control between man and woman is nil. 
Our society to-day has in fact no complete system of sexual 
morals at all. It has the remains of a system. 

It has the remains of a monogamic patriarchal system, 
in which a responsible man owned nearly absolutely wife 
and offspring. All its laws and sentiments alike are derived 
from the reduction and qualification of that. 

These are not the pretensions indeed of the present 
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system such as it is, but they are the facts. And even the 
present disorder, one gathers, is unstable. One hears on 
every hand of its further decadence. From Father Vaughan 
to President Roosevelt, and volleying from the whole bench 
of bishops, comes the witness to that. Not only the old 
breaches grow wider and more frequent, but in the very 
penetralia of the family the decay goes on. The birth-rate 
falls—and falls. The family fails more and more in its 
essential object. This is a process absolutely independent of 
any Socialist propaganda ; it is part of the normal develop- 
ment of the existing social and economic system. It makes 
for sterilisation, for furtive wantonness and dishonour. The 
existing system produces no remedies at all. Prominent 
people break out ever and again into vehement scoldings of 
this phenomenon ; the newspapers and magazines re-echo 
“Race Suicide,” but there is no sign whatever in the 
statistical curves of the smallest decimal per cent. of response 
to these exhortations. 

Our existing sexual order is a system in decay. What 
are the alternatives to its steady process of collapse? That 
is the question we have to ask ourselves. To heap foul 
abuse, as many quite honest but terror-stricken people seem 
disposed to do, on any one who attempts to discuss any alter- 
native, is simply to accelerate this process. To me it seems 
there are three main directions along which things may go 
in the future, and between which rational men have to choose. 

The first is to regard the present process as inevitable 
and moving towards the elimination of weak and gentle 
types, to clear one’s mind of the prejudices of one’s time, 
and to contemplate a disintegration of all the realities of the 
family into an epoch of Free Love, mitigated by mercantile 
necessities and a few transparent hypocrisies. Rich men 
will be free to live lives of irresponsible polygamy ; poor 
men will do what they can ; woman’s life will be adventurous, 
the population will decline in numbers and perhaps in 
quality. (To guard against that mischievous quoter who 
lies in wait for all Socialist writers, let me say at once that 
this state of affairs is anti-socialist, is, I believe, socially 
destructive, and does not commend itself to me at all.) 

The second direction is towards reaction, an attempt to 
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return to the simple old conceptions of our past, to the 
patriarchal family, that is to say, of the middle ages. This I 
take to be the conception of such a Liberal as Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, or such a Conservative as Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
to be also as much idea as one can find underlying most 
tirades against modern morals. The rights of the parent 
will be insisted on and restored, and the parent means pretty 
distinctly the father. Subject to the influence of a powerful 
and well-organised Church, a rejuvenescent Church, he is 
to resume that control over wife and children of which the 
modern State has partially deprived him. The development 
of secular education is to be arrested, particular stress is to 
be laid upon the wickedness of any intervention with natural 
reproductive processes, the spread of knowledge in certain 
directions is to be made criminal, and early marriages are to 
be encouraged... .. I do not by any means regard this 
as an impossible programme ; I believe that in many direc- 
tions it is quite a practicable one ; it is in harmony with great 
masses of feeling in the country, and with many natural 
instincts. It would not of course affect the educated wealthy 
and leisurely upper class in the community, who would be 
able and intelligent enough to impose their own private 
glosses upon its teaching, but it would ‘“ moralise” the 
general population, and reduce them to a state of prolific 
squalor. Its realisation would be, I believe, almost inevit- 
ably accompanied by a decline in sanitation, and a correlated 
rise in birth-rate and death-rate, for life would be cheap, and 
drainpipes and antiseptics dear, and it is quite conceivable 
that after some stresses, a very nearly stable social equilibrium 
would be attained. After all it is this simple sort of life, 
without drains and without education, with child labour 
(in the open air for the most part until the eighteenth 
century—though that is a detail) and a consequent straight- 
forward desire for remunerative children that has been the 
normal life of humanity for many thousands of years. We 
might not succeed in getting back to a landed peasantry, 
| we might find large masses of the population would hang 
| up obstinately in industrial towns—towns that in their 
simple naturalness of congestion might come to resemble 
i the Chinese pattern pretty closely ; but I have no doubt we 
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could move far in that direction with very little difficulty 
indeed. 

The: third direction is towards the developing concep- 
tions of Socialism. And it must be confessed at once that 
these, as they emerge steadily and methodically from mere 
generalities and confusions, do present themselves as being in 
many aspects, novel and untried. They are as untested, and 
in many respects as alarming, as steam traction or iron 
shipping were in 1830. They display, clearly and un- 
ambiguously, principles already timidly admitted in practice 
and sentiment to-day, but as yet admitted only confusedly 
and amidst a cloud of contradictions. Essentially the 
Socialist position is a denial of property in human beings; 
not only must land and the means of production be liberated 
from the multitude of little monarchs among whom they 
are distributed, to the general injury and inconvenience, but 
women and children, just as much as men and things, must 
cease to be owned. Socialism indeed proposes to abolish 
altogether the patriarchal family amidst whose disintegrating 
ruins we live, and to raise women to an equal citizenship 
with men. It proposes to give a man no more property in 
a woman than a woman has in a man. To stupid people 
who cannot see the difference between a woman and a 
thing, the abolition of the private ownership of women takes 
the form of having “ wives in common,” and suggests the 
Corroboree. It is obviously nothing of the sort. It is the 
recognition in theory of what in many classes is already the 
fact,—the practical equality of men and women in a civilised 
state. It is quite compatible with a marriage contract of 
far greater stringency than that recognised throughout 
Christendom to-day. 

Now what sort of contract will the Socialist state re- 
quire for marriage? Here again there are perfectly clear 
and simple principles. Socialism states definitely what 
almost everybody recognises now-a-days with greater or less 
clearness, and that is the concern of the State for children. 
The children people bring into the world can be no more 
their private concern entirely, than the disease germs they 
disseminate or the noises a man makes in a thin-floored flat. 
Socialism says boldly the State is the Over-Parent, the 
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Outer-Parent. People rear children for the State and the 
future; if they do that well they do the whole world a 
service, and deserve payment just as much as if they built a 
bridge or raised a crop of wheat; if they do it unpro- 
pitiously and ill, they have done the world an injury. 
Socialism denies altogether the right of any one to beget 
children carelessly and promiscuously, and for the preven- 
tion of disease and evil births alike, the Socialist is prepared 
for an insistence upon intelligence and self-restraint quite 
beyond the current practice. At present we deal with all 
that sort of thing as an infringement of private proprietary 
rights; the Socialist holds it is the world that is injured. 

It follows that motherhood, which we still in a muddle- 
headed way seem to regard as partly self-indulgence and 
partly a service paid to a man by a woman, is regarded by 
the Socialists as a benefit to society, a public duty done. It 
may be in many cases a duty full of pride and happiness— 
that is beside the mark. The State will pay for children 
born legitimately in the marriage it will sanction. A woman 
with healthy and successful offspring will draw a wage for 
each one of them from the State, so long as they go on well. 
It will be her wage. Under the State she will control her 
child’s upbringing. How far her husband will share in the 
power of direction is a matter of detail upon which opinion 
may vary—and does vary widely among Socialists. I suppose 
for the most part they incline to the conception of a joint 
control. So the monstrous injustice of the present time 
which makes a mother dependent upon the economic acci- 
dents of her man, which plunges the best of wives and the 
most admirable of children into abject poverty if he happens 
to die, which visits his sins of waste and carelessness upon 
them far more than upon himself, will disappear. So too 
the still more monstrous absurdity of women discharging 
their supreme social function, bearing and rearing children 
in their spare time, as it were, while they “ earn their living ” 
by contributing some half mechanical element to some 
trivial industrial product, will disappear. 

That is the gist of the Socialist attitude towards marriage ; 
the repudiation of private ownership of women and children, 
and the payment of mothers. Partially but already very 
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extensively, socialistic ideas have spread through the whole 
body of our community; they are the saving element in 
what would otherwise be a moral catastrophe now, and the 
Socialist simply puts with precise definition the conclusions 
to which all but foolish, ignorant, base or careless people are 
moving—albeit some are moving thither with averted faces. 
Already we have the large, still incomplete edifice of free 
education, and a great mass of legislation against child 
labour; we have free baths, free playgrounds, free libraries, 
—more and more people are coming to admit the social 
necessity of saving our children from the private enterprise 
of the milkman who does not sterilise his cans, from the 
private enterprise of the schoolmaster who cannot teach, 
from the private enterprise of the employer who takes them 
on at small wages at thirteen or fourteen to turn them back 
on our hands as ignorant hooligans and social wastrels at 
eighteen or twenty .... But the straightforward pay- 
ment to the mother still remains to be brought within the 
sphere of practical application. To that we shall come. 


H. G. WeELts 
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AFRICA AND ELSEWHERE. 


T has been well said that no man is good enough to have 

absolute power over another, and the same may be said 
with still greater certainty of nations. It almost invariably 
happens that when any such despotism is attempted both 
the rulers and the men or nations who are governed by them 
suffer in character even more than in material results. It is 
now universally admitted that actual slavery produces these 
evil consequences to the individuals concerned, While few 
will deny that they are almost equally clear in the case of 
nations, often leading to the downfall or deterioration of the 
ruling state. Assyria and Egypt, Greece and Rome, are 
examples from the ancient world, while in more recent 
times we have the disastrous results of her vast American 
conquests to Spain, of the Napoleonic empire to France, 
of Ireland, India, North America, and South Africa to 
England. 

In all these cases, just in proportion as despotic rule has 
been enforced, discontent, rebellion, and devastating wars 
have been the result ; while on the other hand, whenever 
subject peoples, whether civilised, barbarian, or savage, have 
been permitted either wholly or partially to govern them- 
selves, peace and contentment have followed to the equal 
benefit of both parties. As illustrative of such happy 
results we need only mention Penn and Lord Elgin in 
North America, Lord Lawrence in the Punjaub, and Sir 
James Brooke in Borneo. Equally suggestive is the fact, 
that some of the best governed and most contented parts of 
India to-day, are to be found among the Native Provinces, 
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ruled by their hereditary or native chiefs with the advice of 
a British Resident and protection from external enemies by 
the British Government. So in South Africa, Basutoland 
and Bechuanaland, governed by native law and custom 
under their own chiefs, assisted by the sympathetic advice 
of a British Resident Commissioner, are thoroughly con- 
tented ; but this happy state of things is only preserved by 
the strict prohibition of European settlement, and thus of 
the exploitation and so-called development of the country 
with its inevitable consequence, the deterioration both of 
the native and the European. 

Surely these examples are of so striking a nature as to 
deserve our careful consideration, and we may well ask 
ourselves whether it is not possible to learn from them how 
to deal with those more complex and more difficult cases 
where two antagonistic races are more or less intermingled, 
and where the actual state of things is unsatisfactory to both, 
ranging from smouldering discontent as in many parts of 
India, to more open disaffection and resentment sometimes 
rising to what we term rebellion, as we now see in parts of 
South Africa. 

The fundamental reason of success and failure in these 
several cases, is, that where we have succeeded we have 
done so by giving to the inferior race our protection and our 
advice, through some man of high character in sympathy 
with those he lives among and who exercises the minimum 
of compulsion. We have acted as the disinterested friend, 
not as the mere self-interested conqueror and despotic ruler. 
However much we may protest to the contrary, the latter 
is our position in South Africa to-day, and it is also our 
position over the larger part of India. In both these 
countries we make laws affecting the coloured races without 
consulting them in any way, and however much these laws 
may conflict with their mode of life, their customs, or their 
prejudices, we enforce them by means of armed police or 
bodies of troops, and if they resist we dub them rebels and 
remorselessly destroy them by means of our overwhelming 
superiority in arms. 

In those cases where a large coloured population inhabits 
the same territory with a much smaller body of whites, we 
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not only enforce against them our complex machinery of 
law and punishment, but we also often make special laws or 
regulations against the coloured races, which have the effect 
of stamping them with the badge of inferiority and serfdom. 
This treatment is the more galling to them now, because we 
have for many years striven to convert them to our religion, 
and have either educated them or assisted them to educate 
themselves, with the result that considerable numbers of 
them are now better educated and more truly civilised than 
a considerable number of the low-class Europeans who 
despise and ill-treat them. 

It is evident that we have here a state of things which 
cannot go on indefinitely. We have drifted into it without 
any forecast of the necessary consequences. One set of 
influences and one trend of opinion, most prevalent in the 
Colonies, leads to the belief that the natives are the pre- 
destined servants or serfs of the whites, and sees no reason 
why they should not for ever be thus treated, kept in their 
place by force if necessary, and denied all the rights of 
freemen or of equals. On the other side we have the 
religious world and the philanthropists at home who have 
always exerted themselves to convert the natives to 
Christianity, to educate them, to force upon them our 
complex civilisation, and to claim for them, though rather 
half-heartedly, equal political and social rights. These 
persons almost ignore the antipathies and ingrained pre- 
judices which everywhere manifest themselves where white 
and dark races are forced to live together, and which even 
the loudly proclaimed belief in the brotherhood of man, 
the equality of rights and the teachings of Christianity, are 
powerless to overcome. 

On a calm consideration of the whole problem it must 
be admitted that the former point of view—that of 
inherently superior and inferior races—of master and 
servant, ruler and ruled, is the most consistent with actual 
facts and perhaps not the less fitted to ensure the well- 
being, contentment, and ultimate civilisation of the inferior 
race. It is also by no means incompatible with a just 
treatment of the native, with sympathetic interest in his 
welfare, and with the grant of a considerable amount of 
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self-government; and it is for the purpose of suggesting 
how this latter may be effected that 1 am. venturing to 
make a slight contribution to this very thorny subject. 

The difficulty is of course very much increased in the 
case of a self-governing colony, composed largely of people 
who are seeking for wealth through the labour of the 
natives in agriculture or in various forms of commerce or 
industry, and whose interests and prejudices largely influence 
the government. It is therefore unwise, when the pro- 
portion of whites to natives is very small, to grant self- 
government to such a colony unless special reservations 
are made for the protection of the natives. At the present 
time there is a strong desire for self-government in Trinidad, 
and perhaps in some other West Indian islands, but it is 
asked for by the white traders and planters for the express 
purpose of obtaining complete power over the coloured 
labouring classes, free from what they consider the harassing 
regulations for their protection now in force. But as there 
is in the island a large population of negroes and mulattoes 
as well as coolies from India, races very antipathetic to 
each other, even the greatest friends of self-government 
consider that in this case it would certainly lead to injurious 
results. 

The same difficulties occur in the case of the new 
colonies in South Africa and especially in Natal, where 
besides the very large number of natives there are also 
Indians in nearly equal numbers with the Europeans. The 
extreme diversity of ideas, customs, laws, and religion 
between these two dark races, renders the application of 
our laws and regulations to both of them, extremely 
irritating and often unjust ; while, when the two coloured 
races come into conflict, the methods of our ordinary 
courts of justice are quite unfitted to hold the balance 
fairly between them. Hence there almost always arises a 
sense of injustice and oppression, which is increased by the 
fact that in many cases these people are well educated and 
have very strong feelings in regard to infringements of their 
personal freedom or the sanctity of their homes. 


If, now, we are to be guided by the varied experience 
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in all parts of the world here briefly referred to, it becomes 
clear that in handing over the government of Zululand to 
the Governor of Natal, who is necessarily very largely 
influenced by local opinion, a great mistake was made, 
which should be at once retraced and the country 
administered in the same way as the other protected states 
under the direct supervision of the home government, and 
with the same sympathetic consideration for native habits 
and prejudices as in the other Protectorates. Looking at 
this matter merely from a Colonial point of view, it would 
surely be better for Natal to have as a neighbour a contented 
and prosperous native state, with which a considerable trade 
would arise, and which would, as the population increased, 
afford a large amount of native labour when required. 


We now approach the main problem, which is, how to 
provide some amount of self-government for the native 
population of Natal and of the two new Boer Colonies, so 
as to satisfy to some extent the just demands of the educated 
and civilised portion of the natives, and to do this without 
exciting the strong and very natural opposition to any 
suggestion of putting the coloured races on a political 
equality with the whites. What we have to aim at is, in 
the first place, to diminish the sense of injustice now felt by 
the educated and christianised natives, at being treated as a 
subject and degraded race, despotically ruled by aliens who, 
for the most part, take no account whatever of their feelings 
and claims as British subjects and fellow Christians. In the 
second place, we must proceed tentatively so as not to 
arouse antagonism in the ruling race, our aim being to give 
the better and higher among the natives an opportunity of 
freely stating their political and social grievances, so as to 
influence the legislature towards a more just and sympathetic 
treatment of them. 

The first and most obvious thing to do is to give to the 
natives in every district of each Colony one or more chiefs 
or magistrates of their own race, chosen from the native 
clergy or schoolmasters or any other adequately qualified 
individuals. These native magistrates should sit with the 
ordinary magistrates, and in all cases, criminal or civil, 
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where both natives and Europeans were concerned, would 
act as the official protector or advocate for the native in the 
interests of, justice, and for the purpose of putting the native 
point of view before the European magistrate or judge, who 
would alone be responsible for the decision of the court. 

In the case of disputes between or crimes by natives, 
in which no whites were concerned, the native magistrate 
would hear and decide the matter according to native law 
and custom, but modified where necessary in accordance 
with European law. Here too the Colonial magistrate 
would (at first) preside over the court, giving advice and 
suggestions to the native magistrate; but except in very 
difficult or important cases would allow the native magistrate 
to give the judgment of the court. 

In this way it seems to me not only would much hard- 
ship and injustice to natives be avoided, but the effect on 
the native mind generally would be most beneficial, by 
showing a full recognition of their rights in the very large 
and complex department of the administration of justice. 
The association of the two races in this way would also have 
an important educational influence on both, The native 
magistrate would learn much from frequent official inter- 
course with an educated European, while he would gain 
thereby a dignity and influence among his countrymen 
which he would value highly, and which would have an 
important and beneficial influence on his own character and 
conduct. On the other side the European magistrate 
would be equally or even more benefited, since by association 
with educated natives in the hearing of the infinitely varied 
cases that come before him, he would acquire a knowledge 
of native character, customs, and feelings which he could 
obtain in no other way, and which might have an important 
influence on the welfare of the community, when, in after 
years, some of these magistrates became members of the 
legislature. 

Another step of very great value and importance would 
be the introduction into all local authorities, such as educa- 
tion boards, district councils, town councils, etc., of one or 
more educated natives of each nationality (Kaffir or Indian) 
chosen to represent their fellow-countrymen, and to express 
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their views and wishes as to. any bye-laws or regulations 
which they found to be oppressive and unjust. Even if 
these representatives of the coloured races did not have 
votes, their constant presence at meetings, their right to 
protest against oppressive or one-sided regulations, often 
made in ignorance of the effects produced by them, could 
not fail to be of great value. They would also be able to 
bring before the authorities all cases of cruel or unfair 
treatment of natives by the police, a matter of the greatest 
importance in all countries, and especially in those where 
there are antagonisms of race. 

Here again the educational influence on the ruling class 
of constant official communication with some of the best 
among the native races would certainly be very great, and 
would probably lead in time to a better understanding 
between them than has been created by the present system 
of aggressive rule of a superior caste over their serfs. 

Perhaps more important still would be the application 
of the same principle to the Colonial legislature itself in 
both chambers. The native representatives need be few in 
number—perhaps three or four in the lower and one or 
two in the upper house, the object being in no sense to 
place the coloured race on an equality with the white, but 
to provide each branch of the legislature with accurate and 
precise information as to how both existing and proposed 
laws affect the natives, how and why they feel themselves 
injured or oppressed by them, and thus enable modifications 
to be made which, though apparently of trifling importance, 
may make all the difference between a condition of constant 
irritation and one of cheerful acquiescence. 

As to the mode of election of these native representatives 
it would be best to leave it largely to themselves to suggest 
the best method. It would probably be most in accordance 
with their customs for local chiefs, ministers of religion, 
teachers, etc., to meet together and nominate perhaps 
twice the number of members required. From_ these 
names the Governor of the Colony, after due inquiry among 
local magistrates or others well acquainted with the natives, 
would choose the members, who would thus be not only 
elected by their countrymen, but nominated by the Governor 
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as the representative of the Crown. As the chief function 
of these members would be consultative and educational as 
regards the opinions and feelings of the natives, it would 
not much matter whether they had votes or not ; but I do 
not think it would be necessary or wise to make any 
invidious distinction against them, as their very limited 
numbers would not give them any real power except in 
cases where public opinion was already nearly equally 
divided as to the advisability of the legislation in question. 


It is, I think, almost impossible to exaggerate the 
beneficial influence of some such small share in the govern- 
ment of a country as here suggested being awarded to the 
natives. Not only would it diminish, and in time destroy, 
the sense of injustice and oppression that now so largely 
prevails among the native races, but it would greatly extend 
mutual knowledge and give rise to that mutual respect 
which generally exists when men of different races and 
civilisations come to know each other intimately. It is to 
be hoped that in the constitutions now being elaborated 
for the two Colonies we have so recently devastated and 
conquered, some instalment, however small, of such a 
concession to just principles may be introduced; and, 
that powers may be reserved by the Crown for a further 
extension of the principle whenever it seems advisable. If 
that is done, and the results are found to be beneficial, other 
self-governing colonies may find it advantageous to adopt 
the plan. 


So long as we possess colonies in which a considerable 
native population still exists we should, I think, always retain 
our guardianship of those natives in order to protect them 
from the oppression and cruelty which always occurs when a 
young, and mainly wealth-seeking community has absolute 
power over them. Where these natives are numerous and 
energetic, and are rapidly acquiring our education, our 
religion, and the outward form at all events of our civilis- 
ation, things cannot remain as they are. What the ultimate 
condition of such mixed communities may be it is difficult 
to say, but, whatever the future may have in store for us, it 
is certain that a method which recognises that the coloured 
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races are men of fundamentally the same nature as ourselves, 
and which aims at developing the best that is in them, by 
granting them some at least of the elementary rights of men 
and citizens, is more likely to bring about a satisfactory 
solution of this difficult problem, than that system of con- 
temptuous superiority and denial of all political and social 
claims that has hitherto so largely prevailed. 

Having no personal knowledge of the country more 
particularly referred to in this article, I only put forward 
my views in a suggestive form. Forty years ago I had the 
privilege of enjoying the friendship of Sir James Brooke, 
and, during more than a year’s residence in Sarawak, of 
observing the mode and results of his beneficent and 
sympathetic rule over antagonistic native races. A little 
later I spent several months in North Celebes, in Java, and 
in East Sumatra, where I had full opportunity of noticing 
the effects of the judicious rule of the Dutch, almost 
wholly exerted through native chieftains. For nearly twelve 
years | travelled and lived mostly among uncivilised or com- 
pletely savage races, and I became convinced that they all 
possessed good qualities, some of them in a very remarkable 
degree, and that in all the great characteristics of humanity 
they are wonderfully like ourselves. Some, indeed, among 
the brown Polynesians especially, are declared by numerous 
independent and unprejudiced observers, to be both physi- 
cally, morally, and intellectually our equals, if not our 
superiors ; and it has always seemed to me one of the dis- 
graces of our civilisation that these fine people have not in 
a single case been protected from contamination by the 
vices and follies of our more degraded classes, and allowed 
to develope their own social and political organism under 
the advice of some of our best and wisest men and the 
protection of our world-wide power. That would have 
been indeed a worthy trophy of our civilisation. What 
we have actually done, and left undone, resulting in the 
degradation and lingering extermination of so fine a people, 
is one of the most pathetic of its tragedies. 


Aurrep Russet WALLACE 
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OT long ago a leader-writer in a London newspaper 

recorded his conviction that the march of modern 
thought had set a destructive heel upon most of the shib- 
boleths of the middle nineteenth century. His list of out- 
worn creeds was lengthy enough, and among the lifeless 
relics he included the Utilitarian Philosophy. It is true 
that in those places where moral philosophy forms a branch 
of education the greatest-happiness principle is utterly 
rejected, and the familiar arguments of Mill are held up by 
tutors as puppets for their pupils to knock down in weekly 
essays. But if the utilitarian principle considered as an 
ethical criterion has suffered eclipse among thinkers, its 
general interpretation as the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number finds increasing acceptance as a rule for every-day 
social conduct. 

In one direction particularly the application of the 
principle is being carried out with growing strictness. 
There is no doubt at all that within the last few years the 
attitude of society at large towards the invalid has greatly 
changed. The custom is to point to the number of hos- 
pitals and sanatoria as evidence of a kindlier disposition 
towards ill-health. It would be more true to assert the 
reverse. For the feeling which now prompts the building 
of hospitals has less in it of kindly emotion towards the 
suffering than of desire to safeguard the healthy. The 
existence of such an attitude outside the medical profession 
would probably be denied, but the tendency to consider the 
invalid as having no right to a place in society is everywhere 
observable. Nowhere is this tendency so evident as in the 
so-called health resorts of the continent : the resentment felt 
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by the more fortunate guests in such places against the 
presence of invalids is steadily increasing. There is no doubt 
that it is becoming more and more difficult for those whom 
ill-health drives from home in search of a suitable climate 
to find accommodation in civilised places. The difficulty 
is most felt in the case of those who suffer from the scourge 
of the white races—consumption ; and it is this phase of 
the general question which will be specially discussed 
here. 

The last twenty years may be said to have witnessed a 
complete revolution in the treatment of consumption, and 
the open-air régime now finds universal acceptance. Here 
unanimity ends. The great success which in many cases 
attended the sanatorium treatment, as carried out at Nordrach 
and its several imitators in Britain, led to bold statements 
that in the treatment of consumption climate was an un- 
essential factor, provided that the patients were at sufficient 
distance from a town to ensure the comparative purity of 
the atmosphere. Such a contention is less common now 
than a few years ago, and it is more widely realised that in 
a considerable percentage of cases the climate of Northern 
Europe does not permit of the strict open-air treatment 
being pursued with safety. This is admitted as a rule even 
by those who have no faith in the directly curative effect 
of mountain or desert air. As a consequence there has been 
no very great diminution in the number of those who are 
driven to take refuge in regions more climatically favoured 
than their own homes. 

The resorts which offer advantages to those who are 
compelled to seek for health, or life, in this manner, may be 
classed roughly under two heads. Under the first head 
come those places which are possessed of a comparatively 
warm and sunny winter climate, free generally speaking 
from frost, and sheltered from cold winds. Such conditions, 
combined with good accommodation, are best found on the 
Riviera, in Algiers and Egypt, and in the still more genial 
climates of Madeira and the Canary Islands. The second 
class comprises the high mountain resorts, such places as 
Davos, Arosa and Leysin, where the conditions of atmo- 
sphere due to the extreme altitude are favourable to certain 
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types and stages of tuberculosis. Since the discovery of the 
results often to be obtained from the mountain treatment, 
the warmer climates have lost in popularity, and at the 
present day the Davos valley occupies the place in popular 
estimation formerly disputed by Madeira and the Riviera. 
The preference is on the whole amply justified, but it should 
be remembered that in many cases these mountain resorts 
are contra-indicated, owing to their altitude and the extreme 
rigour of their winter climate. This point is emphasised, 
because those who are harassed by the presence of invalids 
are apt to think, and even to say, that “ Davos is the proper 
place for consumptives.” 

An examination of the attitude adopted by hotel-keepers 
in the warmer resorts reveals a condition of things which is 
very serious for many phthisical patients. Practically the 
entire Riviera is barred to those suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis. In Algiers a similar boycott exists, and it is 
impossible to doubt that before long consumptives will be 
refused, as they are now frequently discouraged, in Egypt, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands. Some years ago the 
hételiers of Mentone came to the conclusion that its repu- 
tation as a consumptive resort interfered with its development 
as compared with those winter stations on the Riviera 
where invalids were less numerous. They decided to remove 
this handicap by agreeing among themselves to receive no 
consumptives in their hotels. This agreement has been put 
into force, and the stand-point taken up by the Mentone 
hotel-keepers has been adopted on the Riviera generally. 
In October of last year the writer inquired of fifteen different 
hotel-keepers on the Riviera, at every health resort from 
Mentone to Rapallo, whether they received consumptives. 
In every case but one the answer was an emphatic negative, 
the exception being a reply to the effect that as a rule 
consumptives in an advanced state were not received. Ex- 
perience compels the interpretation of this answer as per- 
mission to stay in the hotel unless and until other visitors 
object. A similar result attended inquiries in Algeria. 
Only one hotel-keeper refrained from outright refusal, 
saying that he did not object to receiving “very slight 
consumptive cases on condition that other visitors are not 
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inconvenienced by them, and as long as there are no com- 
plaints in connection with them.” In the case of each of 
these two semi-exceptions to the general rule, it is clear 
that in the present state of public feeling against consumption 
it would be hardly worth while risking an absence of com- 
plaints. In Egypt, Madeira, and the Canary Islands matters 
have not yet reached the same stage, at least not universally. 
But these places too are becoming holiday playgrounds 
rather than health resorts, and already the invalid is looked 
at askance. The rule of exclusion is only a matter of time. 

It is evident, therefore, that the warmer resorts, formerly 
favoured by consumptives, are now practically forbidden 
ground. But this is not all. The same tendency has spread 
northward, and the great majority of mountain resorts in 
Switzerland now admit no phthisical patients. St. Moritz 
has very largely lost its character as a consumptive resort, 
Caux and Les Avants, which at one time were to some 
extent frequented by consumptives, have both adopted the 
policy of exclusion. All the recently-opened winter resorts 
cater for “sports” rather than illness, and the result is that 
outside Davos, Arosa, St. Moritz and Leysin there is practi- 
cally no place in Switzerland where the consumptive can be 
sure of not being turned out of his hotel, even if he is at first 
received on sufferance. This applies equally to summer and 
winter. During the summer the “ winter-sport” resorts 
cater purely for the tourist and the holiday-maker, as do most 
of those places which have only a summer season. A third 
class of resort also exists—frequented in the main by 
foreigners—where people who have eaten and drunk too 
much and washed too little, come for “ Luftkur” and 
‘“‘ Wasserkur.” In all these alike the sufferer from consump- 
tion can find no abiding-place. The reiterated complaint is 
always the same—‘ These people should be at Davos,’— 
regardless of the fact that Davos does not suit every one, 
while for many who spend the winter there a change is a 
necessity. 

Two quite separate causes have combined to bring about 
this condition of affairs—the fear of infection and the dislike 
of holiday-makers to be reminded of the existence of suffer- 
ing. It is not likely that the latter feeling will pass—the 
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tendency is all the other way~—but it is possible that time 
and the spread of knowledge will beget a more reasonable 
frame of mind with regard to the question of the danger to 
health to be apprehended from a consumptive patient. It 
is, of course, only recently that the general public has begun 
to realise that pulmonary tuberculosis is a communicable 
disease, and this realisation has led to a growing feeling 
against the consumptive, which tends to approximate to the 
attitude adopted by medieval society towards the leper. 
The benefits which should ultimately result from a 
universal recognition of the communicability of consumption 
can scarcely be over-estimated ; but to secure these, it is 
surely unnecessary to exaggerate the danger which actually 
exists. Pulmonary tuberculosis is a communicable disease, 
but the danger of communication is nullified by certain easy 
hygienic precautions. That is to say, it is not infectious in 
the ordinary sense of the word, and it lies with each 
individual patient whether he is, or is not, a danger to those 
with whom he associates. Practically speaking, the sole risk 
of infection is caused by careless expectoration, and if the 
sputum is properly disposed of, the risk disappears. This 
is a simple fact, and one which ought to be universally 
known, but outside medical circles and the great army of 
those who suffer from consumption, it does not appear to be 
grasped. It is gradually becoming recognised that infection 
can be conveyed through the medium of the sputum, but it 
is not understood that here the danger ceases. The belief is 
not uncommon that the tubercle bacillus is borne in myriads 
upon the breath of the invalid, and that merely to be in the 
vicinity of any one suffering from phthisis necessarily implies 
exposure to infection. An interesting example of this 
erroneous supposition is to be found in a pamphlet dealing 
with the advantages of the Canary Islands as a health resort, 
which was issued some years ago by Messrs. Elder Dempster 
& Co. In urging the claims of Grand Canary, and com- 
paring it as a winter resort with the Alpine stations, the 
writer of the pamphlet talks of patients at Davos exhaling 
the deadly microbes. When such statements appear in 


1 An American periodical is responsible for the suggestion that the numerous 
consumptives in Colorado should be compelled to wear bells round their necks. 
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print, it is not surprising that the general public is not 
better informed. 

The lack of a proper appreciation of this point is to a 
great extent due to the manner in which the subject has 
been treated by the newspapers. During the last few years 
the topic of consumption has been constantly before the 
public, and great interest has been taken, not only in the 
meetings of the Congress upon Tuberculosis, but also in the 
numerous lectures and discussions in medical circles which 
have dealt with the subject. Unfortunately, the reports and 
comments which are published in the lay press too often 
merely give prominence to the fact that the disease is com- 
municable, without explaining how communication can be 
prevented. Not unnaturally, therefore, an impressign is pre- 
valent in many quarters that the only safeguard against the 
spread of consumption is to be found in the segregation of 
consumptive cases. From this lack of knowledge has arisen 
the fear of infection, which has done much to close foreign 
health resorts to the consumptive. The doors have been 
shut all the more quickly and closely by reason of the great 
increase in the number of travelling Germans which has 
taken place during the last few years. Germans display a 
much greater fear of consumption than members of any 
other nationality, a fear mainly grounded upon ignorance 
(the writer has heard a German expatiate upon the horrible 
danger of breathing the same air as a consumptive), but 
partly perhaps due to the fact that the habit of promiscuous 
expectoration is commoner in Germany than elsewhere. 
Whatever the special reason of his terror, the German is 
more insistent than any one else that the hotel he patronises 
shall not harbour “ Lungenkranke.” It follows that the 
comparatively recent German invasion of the Riviera, Egypt, 
Algiers, etc., has had considerable effect in ousting the 
consumptive from his former refuges. As an example of the 
extent to which the misapprehension regarding the danger 
of consumption has influenced the attitude of hotel keepers, 
the following quotation is instructive. It is taken from one 
of the answers received by the writer to the inquiries already 
mentioned : “I do not receive consumptives as the 
doctors now find it an infectious malady, I do not see how 
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hotels can take them and other visitors as well.” The key 
of the whole difficulty is to be found in the misapplication 
of the word infectious, and it is not likely that the scare 
caused by its perpetual misuse will easily subside. 

Yet there is no need for a scare, but rather for a con- 
tinual preaching of the facts regarding the communicability 
of the disease, and an insistence upon the proper observation 
of the necessary safeguards. When these safeguards are 
insisted upon, when the rule against spitting is stringently 
enforced and ventilation and general cleanliness are a matter 
of course, a sojourn in a consumptive colony is very much 
safer than every-day life in an ordinary town or village. 
The fact has been proved over and over again. It is 
becoming common for persons suffering from overwork or 
nervous strain to be sent to consumptive sanatoria: and the 
case of Davos, where guests who visit the place for amuse- 
ment live with impunity in the same hotels as the invalids, 
should clearly establish the truth that where proper hygienic 
precautions are taken the danger of tubercular infection is 
non-existent. 

It is just possible that the spread of information regard- 
ing the nature, and especially the preventibility, of 
consumption may ultimately alter the present state of 
affairs, but there is all too much reason to believe that 
matters will get worse (from the consumptive’s point of 
view) before they get better. Such an event appears all the 
more likely when the second cause tending in this direction 
is taken into consideration. 

Each year sees an increase in the multitude of those who 
go abroad for pleasure. This increase threatens to swamp 
altogether the number of those who live abroad for health, 
and the feeling grows continually, that the invalid spoils 
the picture. In addition to those travellers (chiefly 
German) who protest against the proximity of the con- 
sumptive from fear of infection, there is a large class (chiefly 
English) which founds its objection on the ground that the 
presence of consumptives is ‘“‘so depressing.” This argument 
is more difficult to meet than the other, for it is impossible 
to deny the fact asserted. Holiday-makers undoubtedly 
resent the presence of the invalid as tending to remind them 
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of the existence of suffering. They come abroad to forget 
the gloom of an English winter in the sunshine which is 
alleged to be the permanent characteristic of the Riviera 
and the Swiss mountains. They feel aggrieved that under 
blue skies they should find any one so obviously in touch 
with the realities as a consumptive. They argue that there 
is plenty of suffering at home, that they might be allowed 
to forget it when they are abroad on a holiday. The feel- 
ing is natural enough, but is it just to the invalid, is it 
creditable to those people who manifest it so plainly? The 
pure air and the sunshine are a relaxation, a luxury even, to 
the holiday-maker, but to the invalid they too often mean 
the chance of life itself. Yet this intolerance on the part of 
the pleasure-seeker has contributed not less than the fear of 
infection to the adoption by hotel-keepers of their present 
attitude, and of the two causes it is the one which stands 
less chance of being removed. The fear of infection is due 
in the main to ignorance, but the resentment felt towards 
the depressing proximity of invalids in holiday resorts is 
only one manifestation of a feeling which is gradually 
pervading society. 

Plainly interpreted, this feeling denies to the invalid the 
right to any consideration as a member of the social comity. 
If not a danger to the healthy, the invalid is at least an 
inconvenience to them. The savage’s expedient of killing off 
the weak members of his tribe to the benefit of the strong 
has been rendered repugnant by the progress of civilisation, 
but the principle which animated his action has survived 
his particular manifestation of it. More, the present day is 
witnessing a remarkable recrudescence of opinion in its 
favour. If the invalid must not be put to death, he must 
be put where he will not interfere with the rest of society. 
Hence the increase in the number of hospitals and sanatoria 
which has been a feature of recent charitable effort. That 
this increase is not due primarily to compassion for suffering 
is perfectly obvious, and few doctors at least would advance 
such a claim. The lay mind considered as a whole has 
not yet cleared itself of a prodigious amount of cant on the 
subject, but the principle which informs its attitude in the 
matter is patent enough. Society is tending to declare that 
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no consideration of individual rights ought to weigh where 
the question of the health of the community is in the 
balance. With such a principle generally speaking one 
must be in agreement, however doubtful regarding its strict 
application to such vexed questions as that raised by the so- 
called science of eugenics. But in the case of those who 
suffer from consumption society has gone further, and has 
declared in effect that the life of an invalid must not be 
allowed to weigh against the pleasures of the community. 

There is no great profit to be gained from further 
discussion of this point. It is perhaps worth while to 
record a protest against the attitude of society, while accept- 
ing it as unalterable. Each year brings some subtraction 
from the short list of climatic stations where the con- 
sumptive can find accommodation. The case of Mentone, 
which owed to consumptives its existence as a health resort, 
foreshadows the day when every one of the warmer resorts 
will have closed its doors against the victims of phthisis. 
There is something of irony in the fact that at the time 
when medical science and happy experience have established 
the curability of consumption, the invalid is being gradually 
cut off from climatic aids which often determine the issue 
of the conflict between life and death. 


W. K. McC tore 
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A FISCAL POLICY FOR LABOUR , 


HE arrival of an independent Labour Party in 
the House of Commons is an event of the first 
magnitude in British politics, from whatever point of, 
view we regard it. Here, for the first time, we have a 
body of members on the advanced side in politics, all in 
almost perfect accord upon nearly every question that is 
or can be practical politics during the present generation. 
Their ideals as to the far distant future may vary; but 
on all questions of to-day or to-morrow, it is safe to say 
the Labour Party is the most united group that has ever 
appeared on the progressive side in Parliament. It is true 
that this unity has its root in a common attitude towards 
what are called “social” politics; but a common social 
policy has its implications in other fields as well, and 
we may rely upon the Labour Party acting together on 
international and general politics almost as solidly as on 
“‘ Labour ” questions, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
But while the policy of the new party on Labour questions 

is generally known, its implications in general politics are 
not so obvious. Every one knows what Labour thinks about 
Old Age Pensions, about the Unemployed, about the Taff 
Vale Decision ; but until the matter was put to the test, 
even so astute a politician as Mr. Chamberlain could not 
see what Labour would think about Protection. Even to 
this day, in spite of the result of the General Election, 
sympathetic Tories like the Hon. Claud Hay fail to grasp 
Labour’s attitude to Chamberlainism. Most reasonable 
politicians, however, probably know by now that Labour 
does not intend to find funds for social reform by taxes 
on the food of the people. How many Liberal or 
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Conservative politicians know where Labour will look for 
the money is very doubtful, but, on the negative side, the 
policy of Labour is made sufficiently clear by historic fact. 

The constructive financial policy of Labour is, never- 
theless, a valuable subject of thought to any anxious to 
understand the politics of the age. Finance is the crux 
of politics. The financial programme of any party is 
determined in the long run by its underlying philosophy 
of politics, its general outlook on life. During the 
revolutionary wars, and again during the last decade, Tory 
preponderance gave us Tory finance—reckless military 
expenditure, general wastefulness and the rapid increase 
of debt. Throughout the Victorian era, general Liberal 
supremacy gave us, in like manner, Liberal finance— 
reduction of debt, remissions of taxation, and a general 
tendency to limit the expenditure of the State to the 
verge of parsimony. Certainly the Liberal method is the 
more rational of the two, but neither, I am convinced, 
is the method of Labour. The new party stands for a 
third ideal, that of fruitful constructive expenditure. It 
supplements the traditional Liberal policy of debt reduction 
by the socialistic policy of creating national assets ; it is 
as much opposed in spirit to the parsimony of Joseph 
Hume as to the recklessness of Pitt; it is altogether alien 
to the ideals of Victorian Liberalism. 

Here we may see the prospect of future conflict between 
Labour and much of current Liberalism. Many people 
fear the coming of the professional politician. He may 
have his faults, like other people, but at least he will 
save us from the rule of the amateur. The average 
party candidate is probably more honest than cynics think, 
but he is a pitiable figure enough. He expresses, and 
probably feels, a sympathy for all sorts of diverse and 
inconsistent things, and he perceives, no more than the 
man in the street, the inherent contradictions implied in 
his pledges. He will promise to support Old Age Pensions, 
Housing Reform, the Feeding of School Children, and 
Work for the Unemployed, and at the same time protest 
against a shilling Income Tax in time of peace, and advocate 
the repeal of the Breakfast Table Duties! His politics are 
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those of the sentimentalist. He is a humanitarian, and dis- 
likes poverty ; he isa Liberal, and soaked in the tradition of 
“retrenchment.” The consequence is that his pledges are 
a hopeless mass of contradictions ; and he is not likely 
to fulfil any of them that cost money, except in a very 
parsimonious and inadequate manner. 

Here it is that the Labour candidate parts company with 
the average Liberal who has not emancipated himself from 
the tradition of Hume and Gladstone. We may rest 
assured that the Labour man will not be easily frightened 
at the cost of the reforms to which he is pledged. The 
financial policy of Labour may not yet be fully developed, 
but when it is, it will certainly be the centre of political 
struggle in the immediate future. 

For this reason, in spite of all its crudities, we may 
welcome the financial scheme which Alderman Saunders 
Jacobs of West Ham has recently submitted for consideration 
to the branches of the Independent Labour Party. The 
members of this organisation give political inspiration 
to the Trades Union movement, and any scheme that 
they consider and adopt is sure to become widely known 
and popular throughout the Trades Union branches of 
the country. The scheme, too, has one clear merit—it 
does suggest a method whereby something like adequate 
funds might be obtained for all the smmediate programme 
of Labour, for Old Age Pensions, Housing Reform, 
Unemployment and the Feeding of School Children. 
Great advances could be made in all these matters with 
the money the promoters hope to get by their proposals ; 
and the incidental fact that they imply a revolution will 
not appear so fatal to the trades unionists as they may 
to middle-class politicians. Personally, I may say, my 
objections to the scheme as it stands, though grave and 
numerous, are purely from the standpoint of practical 
politics, and not of principle. The scheme itself originated 
so far back as 1898. In that year, the West Ham Town 
Council petitioned an unsympathetic Tory parliament to 
give substantial relief to poor districts overburdened by the 
Education and Poor Rates. They asked for a scheme 
of Old Age Pensions, and a Treasury grant for Education 
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sufficient to reduce the rate in every district to one 
shilling in the pound, whenever it exceeded that sum. 
Two clauses in the petition embody the financial proposals : 


Your Petitioners humbly submit that, in the pre- 
paration of the next Budget, your Honourable House 
should make provision for a further graduated Income 
and Property Tax on all incomes over £1000, graduated 
thus : On every pound of the second £500, 8d., on every 
pound of the second £1000, gd., on every pound of 
the third £1000, 1od., on every pound of the fourth 
£1000, 11¢., and so on at the rate of 1d. per pound 
increase on every {1000 until the tax shall amount on 
the last thousand pounds to 240d. in the pound, the 
whole of every pound of income beyond the last 
£1000 so taxed to be taken by the State as Income and 
Property Tax. 

Your petitioners further humbly submit that, with 
a view to augment the fund to be raised for Education 
and Old Age Pensions, the Estate Duty on all Estates 
of deceased persons between {£10,000 and £100,000 
capital value should be doubled, and in all cases between 
£100,000 and £200,000 capital value trebled, and on 
all Estates from £200,000 to {500,000 capital value 
quadrupled, and that the capital value over £500,000 
of all Estates exceeding such £500,000 should belong 
to the State, and that Succession, Legacy*and other 
Death Duties should be proportionately increased on a 
graduated scale. 


Now I do not consider that the bulk of the working 
classes, the majority that is of the present electorate, would 
have any objection whatever to the above scheme as it stands. 
On the contrary, I am convinced that, in a way, it voices 
the true instincts of democracy, and that those who would. 
call it “robbery” and “confiscation” are speaking the 
thoughts only of the middle and upper classes at most ; 
those who would denounce it on economic or similar 
grounds would speak for the economist, perhaps the doc- 
trinaire, not for the people. The West Ham scheme has 
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recently been the subject of grave consideration by many 
thousands of the most intelligent of working-class politicians, 
and I should be surprised to learn that it has met with serious 
opposition. It will be seen that the latter part of the 
scheme virtually limits the amount of money any man can 
leave to his heirs to £360,000, since the duty at present 
charged on estates of £500,000 is 7 per cent. ; and, under 
the scheme, this would be quadrupled. Again, even with 
the Income Tax on the ’98 basis of 7d. in the pound, the 
maximum income any one could enjoy on the scheme would 
be about £116,000 a year. I am convinced that not one 
working man in ten would have any objection to such 
limitations, both of bequest and income; while it is quite 
certain that all the more active Labour politicians would 
joyfully approve. Very few working people believe that any 
one can honestly have done £360,000 worth of work for the 
nation, and equally few would see any injustice in limiting 
his property accordingly. Personally, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, I have no objection whatever to either proposal, and, 
as I say, I am sure the vast majority of the democracy have 
none either ; as a matter of practical politics, however, I see 
many objections, but of these I feel equally confident most 
working people will see none. A large, a very large, sum 
of money is required for social reforms which are essential 
to the well-being of society ; and, hitherto, this is the only 
scheme I have seen that even pretends to supply it. Those 
who are aware of its many crudities must see their way to 
any equally lucrative substitute if they are to satisfy the 
demands of Labour. It is the first rough draft of Labour’s 
financial programme, and as such should be considered at 
least worth criticism and consideration. 

The scheme is obviously not a mere stage in social 
evolution ; such a budget as is here proposed would be in 
itself a revolution. As such, it would be an impossible 
budget for any Ministry not admittedly revolutionary, 
impossible from any Liberal or Conservative Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. However, by slow stages, Englishmen 
might work up to sucha budget as this. A cautious Labour 
Ministry, aiming at preserving the existing order until a 
better could be gradually built up, might well introduce 
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it. For we must make no mistake about it; a Labour 
Ministry would want as much money as this scheme would 
yield for immediate social reforms, and it would insist on 
finding means to obtain it without adding to the indirect 
taxes that fall on the people. I have, therefore, tried to 
estimate the yield, in the first year of such new taxes. It is 
perhaps needless to say the amount is enormous. 

Let us take the proposed Estate Duty first. It will be 
observed that Alderman Jacobs proposes to institute a new 
graduation on all estates over {10,000 capital value. Estates 
of £500,000 are to pay four times the present duty of 7 per 
cent. Hence such an estate would pay 28 per cent., or 
£140,000, while any excess over {500,000 would be con- 
fiscated wholly by the State. I express no sympathy with 
the shorn plutocrats; but may say that, in the returns for the 
year 1903-4, the last I have seen, there were 29 such estates 
valued at £ 32,884,884. Out of this sum, had the proposed 
law been in force, the heirs would have been permitted to 
retain 29 times £360,000, or £10,440,000, and the balance 
of nearly 22} millions would have been taken as duty. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Jacobs has rather confused matters by not 
following accurately Sir William Harcourt’s stages of gradua- 
tion, and it is not possible to tell so accurately what claim 
the State would have had on more moderate fortunes. Ap- 
proximately, however, whereas on those estates, great and 
moderate alike, affected the Treasury actually received 104 
millions in all, it should, under the proposed method, have 
obtained 414 millions, or 31 millions more. I know of no 
figures from which we can make anything like as accurate 
an estimate of the yield from the revised Income Tax. 
Rather abstruse calculations, however, with which it is not 
necessary to trouble the reader, lead me to put {12,000,000 
a year as the probable increase in the Treasury receipts from 
this tax. Thus the Treasury might be expected to realise, 
in the first year, about £43,000,000, were these proposals 
adopted and submitted to without civil war. A great sum, 
but none too large for imperative social needs. Old-fashioned 
politicians, accustomed to slow and moderate financial 
changes, may dismiss such a scheme as monstrous, may see 
only the immense practical difficulties in the way ; but those 
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who know how bitterly such a sum of money is needed, how 
vast a power for social betterment it might be, will be apt 
to think lightly of such obstacles. Labour will abandon 
this scheme only for one equally profitable ; it will put the 
needs of the people first and the convenience of politicians 
second. 

I have said that the scheme might be expected to yield 
over forty millions in the first year, but what of the future ? 
Of this revenue by far the larger part comes from the new 
Estate Duties, and of this, over {22,000,000 comes from 
the twenty-nine estates valued at over half a million each. 
But it is obvious that with the passing of such a law, all 
such estates would virtually cease with the existing gener- 
ation. Year by year, as the very wealthy class died out, 
the revenue from the Death Duties would decline ; and, ere 
long, it would probably be no greater than at present. The 
moderate character of Sir William Harcourt’s duties has 
served to conceal an element of fiscal unsoundness, not in the 
duties themselves, but in our manner of using them. At 
present the executors of a millionaire pay their 8 per cent., and 
generally long before the estate is again taxed, the savings of 
the fortunate heir have made good the loss. But the tax is 
one on capital, not on income, and in theory the receipts from 
it should be treated, not as yearly revenue, but as capital. 
Were the tax so heavy as to prevent heirs, during an 
average life, raising such estates to their original value, 
such a method of finance would be ruinous. I favour 
strongly a further graduation of the Death Duties, so as to 
put some definite limit to the power of private bequest ; but 
money thus obtained should be treated as State capital, not 
income, and as such, invested for the public good. 

A moment’s reflection will probably convince the reader 
that, not only is such a method fiscally sound, but that it is 
the only one possible. Such a drastic measure as Alderman 
Jacobs proposes could hardly be carried out until the way 
had been prepared by a series of more moderate budgets. 
But the principle of it is sound enough, and might be intro- 
duced by some such scheme as this: At present every 
millionaire pays 8 per cent. Suppose this duty were 
increased to 10 per cent., and on every million after the 
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first an additional 10 per cent. were levied, twenty on the 
second million, thirty on the third, and so on. It is obvious 
that the executors of an estate of ten millions would thus 
have to pay five millions duty, while all additional money 
above ten millions would be confiscated. It is clear that the 
executors of such estates could not realise the money with- 
out selling the bulk of their property, probably at a ruinous 
sacrifice. The simplest, and probably the only practicable 
way of dealing with the matter would be to allow the 
executors to hand the estates themselves over to the 
Government, and to give them cash or Government stock 
for their shares in them. 

Subject to some such modification, we may rest assured 
that the principle of Alderman Jacobs’ scheme will form a 
cardinal point of Labour’s fiscal policy, however much the 
party may be compelled or assent to make thin the end of 
the wedge before it is admitted. The result will be the 
beginning of a new fiscal era. Military Toryism alienated 
the assets of the Crown and accumulated a monstrous 
National Debt ; individualist Liberalism, true to its ideal of 
honest parsimony, reduced the Debt, but did nothing to 
increase the assets of the State ; Labour will use its power to 
form, by the graduation of the Death Duties, the nucleus of 
a National Store. 

Fewer words perhaps are needed on the Income Tax 
proposals. Here one great difficulty is that of evasion. As 
Alderman Jacobs’ scheme would still leave it possible for a 
man to enjoy an income of over a hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, there is some nearer approach to possibility that 
such a measure might be forced on one of the old parties ; 
while of course the tax would here be on income, and not 
on capital. Coupled with a heavy Death Duty, however, 
this latter is perhaps a difference of small importance ; for 
of course there would be a yearly reduction in the number 
of people paying Income Tax at the higher rates. The risk 
of evasion, too, would be great. Rich people would divide 
their estates among their families, and the many successful 
attempts already made to defraud the revenue would be 
increased. It has been recently stated that only eighteen 
people pay Income Tax on over £50,000 a year. Seeing 
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that, in the year with which we have been dealing, no less 
than seven millionaires died, this, if it be a fact, points to a 
vast amount of fraud among the very rich. I am convinced 
that any attempt to graduate the Income Tax should be 
accompanied by some form of “tax and buy” bill, so that 
any compensation for land, buildings or goodwill, compul- 
sorily taken over by any public authority, could be assessed 
on the basis of the Income Tax actually paid for them. In 
this way our energetic local bodies would render valuable 
aid to the Income Tax Commissioners in checking fraud. 
Without such a safeguard, I fear little can be done. 
Such a tax as Alderman Jacobs suggests would, however, 
have one consequence well worth consideration. Many 
people have a fear lest attacks on unearned incomes should 
have the effect of “driving capital out of the country.” 
This, as far as it refers to actual capital employed at home, 
is largely a bugbear. Labour and Socialist journals are justified 
in poking fun at the idea of capitalists packing up their 
railways, mines and factories for transport to the Continent. 
A heavy increase in the Income Tax, however, would really 
have a great effect on the amount of taxable income 
under Schedule C, with, I think, results socially and politic- 
ally so beneficial as to outweigh any falling off in the 
estimated revenue. Recipients of income from money 
invested abroad often elect to live in England, in spite of the 
shilling Income Tax ; they certainly would cease to do so 
if that tax were augmented to anything like 20s. in the 
pound. A heavily graduated Income Tax would have the 
immediate effect of relieving England from the incubus of 
the South African millionaire. Any slight falling off of 
revenue caused by the loss of the shillings such people now 
pay, would not, I am sure, lessen to any extent the joy of 
the Labour Party at their disappearance. For the rest, the 
scheme makes no distinction between earned and unearned 
incomes. This is a fatal defect. In a rough and ready 
way, at any rate, this could easily be done, and a valuable 
precedent established for future guidance. If, however, we 
are doubtful about the possibility of graduating the Income 
Tax, and consider it impossible to carry out Alderman 
Jacobs’ revision of the Death Duties, except in a series of 
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stages, we must not suppose that the new Labour move- 
ment, the most vital thing in British politics to-day, will be 
content to allow social reform to lag behind for want of 
money. Some other scheme must be provided, and an 
effective one, or we shall soon be very near to revolution. 
Can we provide a more workable alternative? I think so, 
and the remainder of this article will be a brief attempt to 
suggest the lines on which it may be done. 

Alderman Jacobs’ scheme errs by attempting too much at 
once in two ways, and nothing at all in others. There are 
three main ways of obtaining money for social reform: by 
new taxes, by saving, and by raising revenue from other 
sources than the taxes. Of these Alderman Jacobs only 
takes one ; while, under that head even, he omits one ready 
method of raising revenue—a tax on Land Values. This is 
a social and financial necessity to which nearly every pro- 
gressive—except Mr. Harold Cox—is already converted, 
and, without it, no scheme of financial reform is complete. 
Again, he has failed to note that of the money now raised 
by taxation barely one-fourth is used productively ; one- 
half is wasted, socially speaking, on the Army and Navy, 
while nearly thirty millions a year goes, as interest and 
redemption of the National Debt, to pay for the military 
follies of the past. I have strong convictions as to what 
should be the Labour policy with regard to the National 
Debt, but the subject is too complicated to deal with here ; 
it would require an article to itself. Some of the money 
should, however, be got by retrenchments on the Army and 
Navy ; but of course it is mere commonplace to say that 
this is the policy of the Labour Party. 

A more important help should come from the Labour 
ideal of raising revenue apart from taxation. We have 
already seen how important is the principle involved in the 
graduation of the Death Duties as a means to establish a 
national income-yielding capital, and our towns have shown 
us how valuable an aid municipal trading may be to the 
finances of a local authority. It would be well to invest 
money derived from enhanced Death Duties as far as 
possible in Railway Stock, bought in the open market. By 
this means the State would gradually acquire a voice in the 
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practical management of our railways, a thing that may 
prove very useful in the future. The annual profit derived 
from such investment should, however, be generally spent in 
some great scheme of publicimprovement. Here we see the 
nucleus of a growing fund for a State Forest Department, 
and a means of dealing more and more adequately every 
year with the problem of unemployment. As yearly more 
and more deceased millionaires paid toll to the nation the 
available funds would increase, and we should be raising a 
valuable asset for our children. 

But this is not the only way in which income-bearing 
property can be accumulated for the nation. Once we 
have created a State Trading Department, its usefulness 
can be increased in many ways. The State should follow 
the lead of the municipalities and acquire such public 
monopolies as it can conveniently work. Generally this 
would involve the creation of debt ; where this is the case 
cautious progress may be necessary. There are ways, 
“however, in which the immense credit of the State is 
almost all that is required without the creation of a new 
permanent debt. Credit is the basis of banking and insur- 
ance. The State can at any moment issue fire and life 
policies ; and, as soon as it does so, it will be the strongest 
insurance corporation in the country, because it will be the 
safest. Similarly with banking. Let the State withdraw 
all those restrictions on the Post Office Savings Banks made 
in the interests of private banking, and ere long the banking 
business of the nation will fall into its own hands. This, 
however, is part of a more modern way of dealing with the 
National Debt, and, as such, should be elaborated in another 
essay. 

No one of these many methods of raising funds for 
social reform will realise for some time the thirty millions 
Mr. Jacobs’ scheme would have drawn from the Death 
Duties, nor even the twelve that might have come from his 
graduation of the Income Tax. Taken together, however, 
they would raise at once a large, and, what is more, a 
steadily increasing revenue. It is a plan fully in accord 
with the ideals of Labour, while it has a decent chance of 
being accepted, though reluctantly, by other parties not 
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anxious to quarrel with the Labour vote. I have little 
doubt that ere long something like it will be accepted as 
the immediate fiscal programme of the new party, and 
that it will form the basis of other and more advanced 
schemes in the future. 

BRouUGHAM VILLIERS 
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HE extraordinary clear-headedness of the French, 
their readiness to pursue an idea to its logical term 
and its complete literary and social expression gives to their 
fortunes, at any given moment, an air of finality which 
seems at first sight to contradict that law of perpetual 
variation, which we know to reign in the process of human 
affairs as in all other manifestations of Nature. It is need- 
less to say that this appearance is delusive; changes occur in 
France as elsewhere. And, owing, perhaps, to this very 
capacity for logic in the French, they occur there in the 
most startling and dramatic way: generally in the way of 
a complete vo/te-face : all must be pulled down, all must be 
built anew. Napoleon has hardly climbed to the height of 
his uncertain despotism, when he proceeds to remodel the 
whole religious and social life of the nation, as if he were 
founding an empire for eternity, instead of for eleven years. 
He falls, and Monarchy and Republic, restored Empire and 
restored Republic follow each other with bewildering 
rapidity. Nevertheless below the surface, scintillating with 
coups d'état and proclamations, appeals to the people, and 
counter-proclamations, all based on mutually exclusive first 
principles, the work of slow and gradual transition goes 
on. The character of an individual does not move as 
quickly as his mere intellect : even more uneven in their 
gait are mental and temperamental changes in a nation. 
This law of variability, the condition of all life, was 
never more completely ignored than in the France of the 
seventeenth century. All then was built for eternity and 
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seemed, indeed, in a fair way to possess it. The great chdteaux 
of the period, some of which, spared by the Revolution, still 
stand as symbols of that brilliant past, did not defy the 
hand of time more audaciously than the systems of its 
philosophers, theologians and politicians. They were more 
successful in their defiance because masonry, if good 
enough, enjoys a permanence denied to thought. From 
the great King himself—one of the few kings who have 
also been statesmen—down to the lay-sisters of Port-Royal, 
all, whether their cause were the political greatness of the 
nation, the superiority of the Ancients over the Moderns, 
or the niceties of prevenient Grace, fought in it from the 
point of view which may be supposed to animate St. 
Michael in his contest with Lucifer. Truth was absolute, 
Truth was eternal, error must in the long run fail from a 
sort of metaphysical necessity. It was but a dream, though 
a great and majestic one, and France has not yet got 
through the throes of her awakening. Nevertheless some 
of the acutest intellects that have ever been took it for a 
reality. Let us humble ourselves. 

There could be no greater mistake than to imagine that 
the affirmations of the seventeenth century in thought, in 
theology, in statecraft, were but a vain form of words, idly 
repeated by a generation which had no taste for speculative 
inquiry. On the contrary, that century was a far more 
truly philosophical period than the succeeding one which 
usurped the name. Pascal, the Prometheus of modern 
Catholicism, stands alone in the magnificence of his despair, 
Descartes and Malebranche are the two French philosophers 
who have a real claim to be considered metaphysicians. 
The genius of the age was constructive in every department 
of human affairs. It was constructive and it undertook its 
task in-an 4 priori spirit. Every one argued from absolute 
premises to irrefragable conclusions. It was not only the 
party in authority that did so; Jurieu treated the recal- 
citrant Bayle in precisely the same way as he himself had 
been treated by Bossuet. It did not occur to any one to 
appeal to facts, partly because most of the controversies in 
the air could hardly be affected by such an appeal, and 
partly because men had hardly come to recognise their 
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relevance to their own well-being. Yet, just then, unsus- 
pected of philosophers and theologians, after an interval of 
centuries, during which men had a free hand, with which 
to fashion a cosmos in their own image, the fact was being 
born again into the world of human significance. It was 
their unconsciousness of this which delivered these great 
thinkers bound into the hands of their successors of the 
following century, men, as a rule, considerably their in- 
feriors, both in intellect and imagination. Already, when the 
glory of Lewis the Great was at its height, when Bossuet'’s 
Universal History appeared to culminate, and thereby find 
its justification in the Church and State of France, the man 
was born who represented in his life and work more com- 
pletely perhaps than any contemporary, the coming spirit 
“of negation and criticism which was surely to sap the found- 
ations of that splendid edifice. ‘That man was Fontenelle. 

Bernard le Bovier, Sieur de Fontenelle, was born at 
Rouen in 1657. It was one of his originalities to live to 
be a centenarian, an originality which enabled him to fill 
successively the réles of prophet and traditional authority. 
To the seventeenth century he prophesied of what was to 
come, and to the eighteenth he stood as a reminder of its 
origins. No one contributed more than he did to the 
bringing about of that vast change in opinion which 
occurred during his life-time. 

The right view of Fontenelle is not quite easy. No 
one was ever less like an apostle of new and unwelcome 
truths. He was the first specimen of a new race of writers. 
He wrote poetry without being a poet, philosophy without 
being a philosopher, science without being an_ experi- 
mentalist. He does not appear to have had a passion for 
truth but, on the whole, to have preferred it ; the gossip 
of his time reflects him as moved by a tempered curiosity, 
mitigated by a love of ease and good food. Voltaire, whose 
enthusiasm could hardly brook so measured a zeal, summed 
him up, not without a touch of malice, as “le discret 
Fontenelle.” His donne amie, Mme. du Tencin, placing her 
hand on his heart, one day, said to him: Vous n’avez /ad que 
du cerveau. Although he allowed Mme. de Lambert to be 
his almoner, he appeared to pride himself on his egotism. 
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To him is attributed the well-known recipe for happiness— 
tenir le ceeur froid et [estomac chaud. He may have thought 
it, but it would hardly have been in keeping with his 
discretion to have said so. His wit was inimitable. An 
aged lady, having one day said to him: “It seems that 
Providence has forgotten us on this earth.” ‘ Chut,” replied 
Fontenelle, placing his finger on his mouth with an air of 
mystery. His main characteristic was moderation in all 
things, a moderation which evidently must have been based 
on singularly torpid senses. Mme. Geoffrin tells us that he 
never laughed or wept, he was never in a hurry, and never 
even approximated to losing his temper. When he took an 
apartment he left the furniture exactly as he found it, with- 
out changing a nail. Most wonderful of all, when he had 
gout, it was painless: “seulement son pied devenait du 
coton, il le posait sur un fauteuil, et c’était tout.” 
Before proceeding to the part he played in forming his 
age, it will be useful to consider, rather more in detail, the 
nature of that great change in human opinion to which I 
have already referred, and which marks off the eighteenth 
from the preceding century. Bossuet gave to the absolutism, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, of his time a final and classical 
expression ; in order then to know what it was that the 
eighteenth century superseded, it is to Bossuet that we 
must go. One of the clearest heads and greatest masters 
of style that ever lived, he never leaves us in any doubt 
as to his meaning. “If,” says Sir James Stephen, “ it 
were the order of nature that God should be represented 
upon earth by infallible priests and irresponsible kings, it 
would be impossible to imagine a nobler system of educa- 
tion for a great king than that which Bossuet conceived, 
or a teacher better suited to carry it out than Bossuet 
himself.” The education of the ill-fated dauphin furnished 
him with the occasion for the expression of his theory of 
human life. The Connaissance de Dieu et de Sot-méme, the 
Discours sur [ Histoire Universelle and the Politique tirée de 
lEcriture Sainte were the three divisions into which his 
teaching naturally fell, and these books remain for ever 
among the finest examples of the constructive power of 
human genius and the most important landmarks in the 
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history of European thought. Their rhetoric is so ample 
and so magnificent, their reasoning so close and so solid, 
that even now, one is tempted to overlook the baselessness 
of their premises, and can hardly believe that so substantial- 
seeming a fabric melts under criticism into “ air, thin air,” 
with all “the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples” of its visionary splendour. 

Renan has told us that the medieval scholastic was, in 
spite of his mysticism, a sound rationalist ; 7.e. he accepted 
the fact of revelation as the ultimate term of a process of 
reasoning which started from grounds level with the rest of 
experience, and that it was not until such grounds had given 
way that ecclesiastical apologists were driven to “ prove 
the divinity of Jesus Christ by the battle of Marengo.” 
Bossuet would have shared Renan’s contempt for the modern 
apologists of “ Fideism.” It certainly would be hard to 
find in Voltaire or in Tom Paine a more uncompromising 
expression of the principles of the early rationalists than the 
following little piece of epistemology which occurs in the 
De la Connaissance de Dieu et de Sot-méme. “'The under- 
standing (l’entendement) is the light which God has given 
us for our guidance. It has different names ; in its inven- 
tive and penetrating capacity it is called spirit (esprit) : in 
so far as it judges and directs to truth and goodness, it is 
called reason and judgment. Reason, in so far as it turns us 
from the true evil of man which is sin, is called conscience.” 
And he says that reason, if not seduced by passion, is 
infallible. ‘“‘ The understanding is never forced to err, and 
never does so, except from want of attention: and if it judges 
wrongly by following the senses or passions dertved from them too 
readily, it will correct its Judgment if a right will make tt attentive 
to its object and itself.” (The italics are mine.) Certainly 
Bossuet cannot be said to err in putting the power of reason 
too low. What was it then he lacked? He lacked facts, or 
rather he took for facts what were not facts, and the reason 
he did so was that he had no criticism. His superb eloquence 
and the rationalism of his process blinded him to the sources 
of his premisses, which were, in truth, his conclusions. He 
somewhat naively betrays himself in his controversy with 
Richard Simon, the Oratorian father, who, two centuries 
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before Loisy, maintained in the Catholic Church the right 
of reason to investigate the title-deeds of theology. “ Les 
dates font tout en ces matiéres!” he cries. Yes, indeed. 
All the more reason, one would think, to subject them to 
the severest scrutiny. Let us however not be unjust. It 
would be idle and absurd to blame Bossuet for his lack of 
acquaintance with the science of historical criticism ; it is 
not illegitimate to deplore the spirit of blind certitude 
which prevented him understanding the nature and relevance 
of Pere Simon’s inquiries. He seems to have regarded such 
speculations from that purely conventional and professional 
point of view which the more educated Christian pulpit of 
to-day, whether Catholic or Protestant, does not hesitate to 
disavow. ‘The view which Bossuet derived from, among 
others, “‘quatre ou cing faits authentiques et plus clairs que la 
lumiére du soleil (qui) font voir notre religion aussi ancienne . 
que le monde ”—one gasps at the statement—was one of the 
most complete and universal absolutism. Whatever might be 
said about nature it was indeed the divine order “ that God 
should be represented upon earth by infallible priests and 
irresponsible kings.” And the chain of such representatives 
had never been broken. ‘From Innocent XI who fills 
to-day so worthily the first place in the Church” he traces 
back that august line through St. Peter and the pontiffs of 
the Ancient Law to Moses and Aaron: “de la jusqu’aux 
patriarches et jusqu’a l’origine du monde ! quelle suite, quelle 
tradition, quel enseignement merveilleux !” One is reminded 
of Pascal’s ‘‘Sem qui a vu Lamech, qui a vu Adam, a vu 
aussi Jacob, qui a vu ceux qui ont vu Moise. Donc le 
deluge et la création sont vrais.” Certainly Bossuet was 
right, as a matter of tactics, in resenting criticism of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. He was right, that 
is to say, so long as it was possible to suppress such criticism | 
by other than critical methods : but, although he knew it 
not, the day of such absolute power, whether in the realm 
of opinion or politics, was drawing to its close. And now 
we may return to the part played by Fontenelle in the 
| transition. 
What that transition led to primarily, was the emancipa- 
tion of the individual judgment from the control of authority 
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of any kind. This emancipation constituted the first 
“moment” of modern rationalism. In that moment the 
individual was conceived as self-subsisting, infallible in his 
understanding (to which understanding, precisely reproduced 
in every human being, “ Reality” was exactly correlative) and 
perfect in will, #e. spontaneously and naturally good. 
Ignorance and sin, moral and intellectual evil were brought 
about by the environment of humanity and were due to the 
institutions which prevented man’s understanding and will 
having free play. Taken as a whole and in its maturity 
this attitude represents the most naive and simple form of 
individualistic optimism. Its philosopher was Voltaire and 
its religion was Deism; and the French Revolution and 
Kant were lying in wait for it. Though the apprehensions 
on which the movement was based were essentially positive, 
its first attitude was inevitably one of negation—negation of 
the values enshrined in the system with which it found itself 
in conflict. That system, as we have seen, held the whole 
of human life in the meshes of authority ; the first task of 
the emancipators was then to dislodge authority. Until 
that was done nothing could be done. Now the phe- 
nomenal basis of the Church’s authority was, as such, 
unsound, for the facts on which it was alleged to rest could 
not be proved. Bossuet’s line of communication between 
Heaven and Earth was discovered on investigation to be 
non-existent. This was the position of the early rational- 
ists, and so far they were right, and as long as the Church 
confined her apologetics to mere empiricism she was bound 
to be beaten, for she was not so good an empiricist as the 
philosophes. When, however, from being negative, they 
became positive and took over human nature themselves on 
the schematism of the authority of the understanding, rely- 
ing on the formal contraries of the Church’s ethical teaching, 
on ze. the natural rectitude of each human willas such, and 
on the perfectibility, in terms of present experience, of 
humanity considered as an aggregate of individuals, they 
failed. Kant blew up their naive objectivism, showed that 
the Deistic God who was conceived as a part only of all 
reality was a mass of contradictions insoluble to the indi- 
vidual understanding, while the Revolution and its resulting 
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re-actions made short work of their social speculations. So 
it comes about that the name of a pioneer of the movement 
like Fontenelle is mainly associated with rebellion against 
the Church. M. Faguet has severely criticised his methods. 
I would suggest in deprecation of his criticism that it cannot 
have been very easy at the time to see how such an attack 
could be led. For although ecclesiastical authority could 
not, in strict logic and theology, have axiomatic value, for 
its existence was given as a phenomenal fact based like 
others on evidence, appealing finally to the individual judg- 
ment, yet in process of time it had naturally enough come 
to have some such value for its adherents. And, at the 
time of which I am writing, only very few French men or 
women were not its adherents. Moreover, on the Catholic 
premisses, the moral values of life were inextricably inter- 
twined with the assents of Faith: it was impossible to 
prove the purity of the motives which led to their rejec- 
tion. If the orthodox were unable to impute that favourite 
commonplace of the controversial pulpit, a desire for sensual 
indulgence to the Free-thinkers, they could always fall back 
upon pride, an absolutely unanswerable charge. Also it 
must be remembered that, although Louis XIV had re- 
fused, at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
to re-establish the suppressed Inquisition, the Parliament of 
Paris did not scruple to use force in defence of orthodoxy. 
All this rendered necessary or appeared to render necessary 
to the great men who began the emancipation of the 
French mind a course of systematic concealment of the real 
extent of their dissent from the popular creed, which, in 
our own day, would be repugnant, it may be hoped, to both 
the defenders and the opponents of any established form of 
Christianity. 

It is impossible to deny that Fontenelle had a natural 
aptitude for the part. Indeed so admirably fitted was he 
for it that, on the providential theory of the apparition of 
great men, such a coincidence between the workman and 
the task seems to speak uncontrovertibly in favour of a 
special design. To say as much as this is to admit that 
_Fontenelle’s character leaves much to be desired: I have 
already pointed out that it was not through the individual 
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superiority of their champions that the ideas of the 
eighteenth century succeeded in replacing those of the 
preceding one. It was the stars in their courses that fought 
for them, the process of nature, the unconscious dialectic of 
things that was their secret accomplice. 

Fontenelle’s first appearance in literature, apart from his 
share in the quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns, with 
which we are here hardly concerned, was, oddly enough, as 
a poet. It has been ingeniously remarked that while his 
ideas were in advance of his time, his style was behind it. 
This is true of his poetry at least. His Pastorales, his 
Bergeries and his Ec/ogues are pure Louis XIII. Inane and 
insipid as they are, they are however without the note of 
falseness characteristic of the genre. His shepherds do not 
talk like poets and philosophers, and he cleverly avoids the 
snare of the literary convention of rusticity. This is some- 
thing to be thankful for, but not to be false is not enough 
for art. His Coryns and Phebes are pure nullities. They 
simply do not exist at all. In his Diéscours sur la nature de 
? Eclogue he naively remarks : “ La poesie pastorale n’a pas 
grand charme si elle ne roule que sur les choses de la 
campagne. Entendre parler de brebis et de chévres cela n’a 
rien par soi-méme qui puisse plaire.” The opinion is de- 
fensible but seems out of place on the lips of a pastoral poet. 
He appears to have seen only one thing in the “simple 
life,’ namely leisure, and judges, in his dispassionate way, 
that this would probably lead to an unusual development 
of amativeness. So he gives us scenes of a cool and 
measured gallantry, in which neither his own nor his 
reader’s interest is ever for a moment seriously engaged. 
One imagines him reading them aloud to Mme. du Tencin 
or Mme. de Lambert, punctuated by the handling of his 
snuff-box, and an occasional drawing-room smirk. Truly, 
“‘C’est une chose d’une tristesse inorne que les juveni/ia d’un 
homme qui n’a jamais eu de ieunesse.” It is unnecessary 
even to mention his tragedies, which are the productions, 
says M. Faguet, of a man who is the nephew of Corneille, 
but who appears to be his uncle. Fontenelle was clever 
enough to realise in time that he had mistaken his vocation. 
Perhaps it came home to him when he was correcting the 
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proofs of his fourth Eclogue, in which occurs what is surely 
the most unpoetical line ever written in metre : 


‘Quand on a le coeur tendre, il ne faut pas qu’on aime.” 


La Bruyere, who hated him, gave him a place among his 
“ Caractéres,” as Cydias. “ Cydias (est) bel esprit : c’est sa 
profession. Il a une enseigne, un atelier, des ouvrages de 
commande, et des compagnes qui travaillent sous lui. Prose, 
vers, que voulez-vous? il réussit également en l'un et en 
lautre. Demandez-lui des lettres de consolation, ou sur une 
absence, il les entreprendra ; prenez-les toutes faites et entrez 
dans son magasin, il y aa cchoisir.” There is this amount of 
truth under La Bruyere’s rather savage attack, that Fonte- 
nelle, while entirely devoid of enthusiasm except on one 
subject, which we will shortly consider, possessed so supple 
a brain as to produce the effect of a universal intelligence. 
As a poet he failed, nor need his failure surprise us, for more 
than a supple brain is required for the production of poetry. 
The fact is that he was a characteristic and magnificent man 
of letters, being, indeed, the first specimen of that type 
which was to play so important a part throughout the 
eighteenth century. Now the man of letters, as such, does 
not need to be an original thinker, still less need he be a 
creative artist. On the other hand, he requires, in order to 
fulfil his functions in the republic of the mind, a quick and 
facile intelligence, apt to seize the finer shades of opinion, 
all of which he should be ready to welcome in turn. For 
he must be without prejudices of any kind, which, in the 
average state of human nature, is tantamount to saying he 
must eschew personal convictions. He is skilled to detect 
the real trend of ideas; among contemporary notions he 
readily, and, as it were, instinctively distinguishes those that 
are pregnant with the future from merely associational 
survivals. He is to the thinkers, who are the creative 
forces of the time, what the Pensée-writer is to the moral 
philosopher, he circulates the small change of their ideas. 
He can only permit himself one passion—curiosity : but 
the more he has of that the better. Fontenelle was all this 
in a supreme degree. 
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I have said that he had one enthusiasm. ‘There was 
one thing in which that dilettante, indifferent spirit really 
did believe, and that one thing was science. Here he 
showed the flair of the perfect man of letters in recognising, 
almost at its birth, the new energy which was to play such 
a part in the immediate future, while, at the same time, he 
gratified his curiosity, the most fundamental and serious 
tendency of his nature. Already, in 1680, when St. Simon 
had set the fashion to the Court of an occasional retreat in 
the austere cloisters of de Rancé, Fontenelle was in the 
habit of disappearing for several days at a time. He was 
not at La Trappe but at a little house in the Faubourg 
St. Jacques. Here he used to meet and confer with the 
mathematician Varignon, the Abbé de St. Pierre and other 
scientific persons. This little house was indeed the cradle 
of the eighteenth century in France. If Bayle provided in 
his dictionary an arsenal of sceptical arguments for the 
philosophes to direct against the Church, it was from the 
cenacle of the Faubourg St. Jacques that the positive side 
of the movement proceeded. That positive side aimed at 
what all the scepticism in the world could never have 
effected, the substitution of the prestige of science for that 
of the Church. It is often said that Fontenelle, unlike those 
robust dogmatists who carried the movement which he had 
helped to initiate to its maturity, was a sceptic. It is very 
much a question of words. All who question the values of 
popular theology or politics are apt to incur the charge. 
For it is the nature of those values to be held by those who 
maintain them with such immediacy of conviction that 
discussion of any kind is apt to seem an irrelevant imper- 
tinence, more or less certainly of the nature of doubt. I 
do not think that Fontenelle was in doubt on the subject of 
Christian theology as the tradition of the Church of his day 
presented it. In spite of his cautious mode of expression, 
of the modesty—or diplomacy—with which he refrained 
from pushing his arguments to their legitimate conclusion, 
from committing himself to an open breach with eccle- 
siastical authority, there is I think no sort of doubt that he 
positively, and with full conviction, rejected the whole 
system. The Fathers of the Society of Jesus, who are not 
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supposed to be particularly stupid people, were quick to 
detect the “essential impiety” of his Héstoire des Oracles, 
which is, ostensibly, a defence of pure religion from the 
ill-informed zeal of its misguided advocates.’ Nay, we must 
go further. Not only do I think that Fontenelle was 
definitely anti-Christian, but it seems unquestionable that 
his mind, his temperament, his character, call it what you 
will, was incurably hostile to religion of any kind. He did 
not accept the Church’s Messiah and felt no sort of neces- 
sity to look for another. The good Fathers were right, his 
impiety was essential. To slightly alter a well-known 
ecclesiastical formula, he may be said to have been 
invincibly irreligious. This appears, I think, very clearly 
in his Entretiens sur la Pluralite des Mondes, which is inter- 
esting as being one of the first attempts at the popularisation 
of science. It was published in 1686. Fontenelle says in 
the preface that he asks the same attention from ladies in 
order to understand all he has to tell them—* tout ce systeme 
de philosophie ”—as is required to enjoy the Princesse de 
Cleves. And so clear is his exposition, that his astronomy 
reads like a novel. The book had an immediate and 
immense success. Toutes ces dames devoured it eagerly, 
which shows the ground covered in fifteen years since the 
publication of the Femmes Savanies. In 1671 the Entretiens 
would have died of ridicule. The form is very character- 
istic. The astronomer shows the heavens at night to a 
charming marquise whose questions and comments enable 
him to relieve the strain of the reader’s attention by neatly- 
turned compliments and gallant epigrams. The marquise 
having remarked that the beauty of the day is that of a 
brilliant blonde, while the beauty of the night possesses the 
more touching quality of a brunette, her instructor replies : 
“]’en conviens : mais en recompense une blonde comme 
vous me ferait encore mieux réver que la plus belle 
nuit du monde avec toute sa beauté brune.” The little . 
book is not, however, entirely made up of such courtly 
trifling. It goes far, very far. ‘Il serait embarassant en 
théologie qu’il y edt des hommes qui ne descendissent point 
d’Adam ... mais je ne mets dans la lune que des habi- 
tants qui ne sont point des hommes.” A valuable concession 
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indeed to a theologian inclined to embarrassment. This 
insidious remark is a good instance of Fontenelle’s anti- 
theological tactics. But it is not in such feline strokes of 
the paw that the bias of the book is most apparent. It is 
rather in the complete absence of any religious sentiment or 
even poetical emotion at all. The author shows himself 
blankly unreceptive of the feelings which a hundred years 
later would stir the imagination of Kant when contemplating 
the starry heavens. The Origine des Fables and the Histoire 
des Oracles are masterpieces of quiet malice. He tells us in 
the Origine des Fables that the history of all nations, Greeks, 
Gauls, Romans, Americans, and Chinese begins with fables 

. all nations, that is except the Chosen People, among 
whom a special attention of Providence has preserved the 
truth. Here the very qualification which saves the ortho- 
doxy of the statement is made to gently insinuate its own 
improbability. In the Histoire des “Oruche; a work adapted 
from the Dutch of one Van Dale, -he cutabliches that the 
Pagan oracles were not the work of demons, and did not 
cease at the death of Christ. The thesis seems innocent 
enough, but Fontenelle’s treatment of it leaves the reader 
with the conviction that demons and oracles of every kind 
are more than suspicious: a conviction which he must be 
slow-witted indeed not to be inclined to apply to Rome as 
much as to Delphi. Yet nothing has been said that would 
formally justify such a conclusion. Certainly his attack on 
revelation lost nothing in acuteness for being disguised 
under the mantle of an exquisitely pudic orthodoxy that 
shrank from the contagion of superstition. 

* Fontenelle reaches his greatest height of paradoxical 
brilliancy in his well-known Dialogues des Morts, published 
in 1686. Of this book Voltaire wrote to Frederick in 1751, 
“Le défaut de Fontenelle, c’est qu'il veut toujours avoir de 
esprit. C’est toujours lui qu’on voit, et jamais ses heros ; 


- il leur fait dire le contraire de ce quils devraient dire, il 


soutient le pour et le contre, il ne veut que briller.” Was 

that after all so grave a fault, good Master? And does 

the criticism come well from the author of Sau/ and other 

historical facéties? However we may explain this un- 

favourable judgment, and there is more than one alternative 
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to it being the expression of unbiassed opinion, it remains a 
fact that Voltaire himself never wrote anything wittier than 
these imaginary conversations. Their verve is inimitable and 
never flags for a moment, there is not a dull line in all the 
forty. Fontenelle chooses the most delightful incongruous 
companions for the discussion of every subject under the 
sun, and reaches most quaint and surprising conclusions. 
Faustina proves to Brutus that her behaviour to Marcus 
Aurelius was of a most disinterested description and was 
dictated by the very same motives which led Brutus to 
murder his friend. Erasistrates, a physician of antiquity, con- 
siderably damps the enthusiasm of Harvey over the benefits 
which his discovery has conferred on mankind by the 
remark that he does not observe any diminution in the 
number of annual arrivals on the shores of Styx. Socrates 
explains to Montaigne that antiquity was a poor affair after 
all, and that there were just as many fools and knaves in the 
Athens of his day as in the Paris which Montaigne knew. 

The Dialogues give us the answer to the question of 
Fontenelle’s scepticism. As we have seen, he was no sceptic 
in matters of religion, being definitely anti-religious on 
positive grounds ; nor was he a sceptic in what he called 
experimental philosophy, 7. e. science, where he found indeed 
his one point of certitude. Where he was a sceptic was in 
morals. Not that he doubted that the guidance of reason 
was what men required in order to be good and happy, but 
that he more than suspected that the nature of things did 
not in fact permit such a result except in so small a minority 
of cases as to leave the world, in the main, a stage for knaves 
and fools. The wise should be encouraged to get what 
amusement they could from the spectacle. He used to say 
in later years, that the amount of enthusiasm around him 
frightened him. The important thing to note about this 
temperamental attitude—for although he may have supported 
it by argument, it was that au fond—is its difference from 
that of the second generation of the eighteenth century, of 
the philosophers who carried the movement of emancipation 
into the political sphere. One sees the sort of imaginary 
dialogue which Fontenelle would have put on the lips of, 
say, Turgot and Machiavelli. 
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His other most important work is his Mémoires of the 

Academy of the Sciences, of which he was perpetual 

secretary. It was one of his duties to write élges of the 

deceased academicians. For once Cydias becomes almost 

enthusiastic and really eloquent. He realised the dignity 

and beauty of these workers’ lives, and he makes us feel 

them in a series of short biographies which really can 

hardly be too highly praised. The simple virtues of these 

great men, their probity, their immense and peaceful labours, 

their delightful piety, like that of Ozanan, who said it 

belonged to the Sorbonne to dispute, to the Pope to decide, 

and to the mathematician to go to Heaven in a perpendicular 

straight line ; or their simplicity, like that of the great 

chemist who said of the Regent: “Je le connais, j’ai 

frequenté dans son laboratoire. Oh! c’est un rude travail- 

leur !”—all the features of their blameless existences are 

lovingly and carefully detailed. We are surprised to find 

another Fontenelle, very different to the author of the 

Dialogues des Morts, a Fontenelle who does not sneer, who 

has almost forgotten to be epigrammatic. Almost but not 

quite. We are told that M. Dodart “accompagnait de 

toutes les lumieres de la raison la respectable obscurité de la 

foi.” Science had seized him and, having seized him, never 

let him go. His nimble brain moved easily in what he 

| called experimental philosophy. And it is in his services 

to science—not the services of an independent discoverer, 

but the no less necessary ones of the writer who familiarises 

the world with the results obtained by specialists in their 

laboratory or at their telescope—that his real contribution 

to his time and the transitional movement of his time 

consists. He died happily and peacefully, aged ninety-nine 

years and eleven months, with the characteristic words 

on his lips: “J’éprouve une difficulté d’étre.” And the 

Academie des Sciences has never had such a good secretary 
since. 
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THE DEMAND FOR PAIN ; HOW SHALL 
WE MEET IT? 


T is customary to speak of our desire for happiness as 

innate and therefore unconquerable, to refer to our 
puritanic tendencies as extraneous, and likely, if care is not 
taken, to disappear from the national character altogether, 
our very use of the word puritanic in this wide sense 
suggesting a background of history during which the state 
of mind to which this adjective applies was unknown. 
Therefore preachers utter sincere warnings against our 
‘“‘ growing love of ease and luxury,” while moralists regard 
as quite possible a future when mere enjoyment shall be 
the chief end of a nation or of an age.. Even psychologists 
fall into this error, forgetting, as do those others, that there 
is another pursuit, as primitive, as necessary, and as 
ineradicable as the pursuit of pleasure—namely the pursuit 
of pain. 

It is strange that this truth should be ignored by those 
who know that in the new world, as in the old, the most 
virile of savage races have felt this necessity, the wild Indian 
youth seeking visions through starvation as naturally as any 
brain-sick hermit of medieval times. No pilgrimages for 
pleasure have ever equalled in extent or duration the many 
and marvellous pilgrimages for pain, and though it is 
customary to speak of certain nations as having been sunk 
in debauchery and physical ease, it needs but little know- 
ledge to perceive that in such historic instances it was 
but one class, falsely represented as the nation, that so 
degraded itself ; whereas, from the Spartans of ancient days 
to the Zulus of to-day, there have been many instances of 
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countries maintaining for generations an ideal of conduct - 
that was essentially that of the ascetic—a dread of ease and 
pleasure never losing its hold. From the beginning of time 
Man has not only borne the sufferings that Ignorance or 
Nature created; he has clung to them. He has not 
regarded them with secret impatience and flung them off 
when able to do so ; he has held them long after the remedy 
was within his reach, and has persecuted those that offered 
the remedy. Thus we understand why the Hindu fanatic, 
hating the English soldier who puts down sutteeism by force, 
should equally hate the English savant who proves from his 
own books that sutteeism is not an integral part of the 
Hindu creed. We understand it, that is to say, when we 
realise that the penance is not something imposed on us by 
a religion ; it is not even something necessarily-increased by 
a religion ; it is a deep-seated need that expresses itself by 
way of dogma, but which must find an outlet in rational 
ages, as well as in those more obviously superstitious. 

Not only does each age see the need of a penance ; 
each age is instinctively able to choose, almost automatically, 
the type of penance which it individually requires, harm 
ensuing only when through habit, it retains a form of 
suffering coarser than the spirit of the time necessitates. 
Thus the Japanese, artistic, temperate, gay, qualify their 
delicate joy in life by an ideal which enjoins them to quit it 
for a punctilio, without the coarse counter satisfaction that 
is the spirit of our one-time duel. Our English ancestors 
again qualified their robust and healthy animalism with an 
ideal of Feebleness and Disease so powerful that, through 
its influence, plagues were encouraged, and anesthetics, up to 
modern days, regarded with disfavour, it being only one fact 
among many that a cure for small-pox, springing up in 
Edward the First's reign, was forced to lie dormant for 
centuries till the people’s hold upon their misery was relaxed. 
Nowadays this ideal is lost, not because our age is—save 
verbally—more rationalistic, but because our lesser robust- 
ness does not require this remedy ; our search for a penance | 
has gone in another direction. 

Our ideal in fact is no longer the world a hospital, but 
the world a workhouse ; it is the industrial struggle that 
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we now guard with reverential formule, the pilgrimage for 
work having acquired the sanctity formerly given the 
pilgrimage of pain. The common notion regarding this 
struggle as being essential to a strong national character has 
just as much superstition in it as the ancient respect formerly 
accorded to what Oliver Wendell Holmes terms the tuber- 
culous virtues ; it is no less superstition because in the one 
case as in the other there is considerable truth. Our error 
lies in the assumption (again with the one as with the other) 
that if this special penance were removed, the age would 
not immediately, and almost mechanically, evolve another, 
perhaps of a better type, to take its place. We know that 
the truly religious medieval mind could not have realised 
that a people could remain virtuous if altogether healthy, and 
we remember how the convulsionists of Cevennes, removing 
to England, considered that goodness had departed from 
them because, as a result of the change of air, they no 
longer suffered from epileptic fits. Similarly the thinker of 
to-day cannot picture a nation continuing strong and enter- 
prising, with the fear of want and destitution altogether 
legislated away. It was not understood by the one, as it is 
not comprehended by the other, that human nature requires 
a penance but not necessarily this penance, that it may safely 
be rescued from suffering just because it cannot cease to 
suffer, that as one form of pain is removed, it will swiftly 
and healthfully reach out for another. 

It is our failure to grasp both halves of the truth that 
has made the Utopias of past and present valueless and 
without human interest. Those old-time philosophic but 
inexperienced writers that built on the Rasselas basis, saw 
clearly that humanity could not be happy, yet pictured 
their utopians as discontentedly gay, falsely supposing them 
devoid of that instinct (possessed by the veriest savage) 
which qualifies ease by some organised suffering. Our 
modern Utopias, our ‘“ Looking Backwards,” and the much 
superior works that have followed them, show us, however, 
a still stranger sight—a people happy to be happy, asceticism, 
the earliest instinct of humanity, altogether perished! We 
wander through these hygienic streets, among these quietly 
cheerful, unlaborious people, and we see no sign of the 
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dark and painful something that must be behind all this— 
the originators of these fanciful Paradises actually putting 
forward, as a proof of their success, that there zs no such 
dark and painful thing behind. Perhaps Mr. H. G. Wells 
has come nearest to a conception of this need, when he 
pictures his Samurai mildly ascetic, and bound likewise to 
spend seven days a year in the utter silence of the wilderness, 
though this rule to be effective would need to apply to the 
whole nation, and to be compulsory by some form of public 
opinion equal in actual power to that of a law. It may be 
that this return to the pilgrimage ideal would be sufficient, 
for an age that had reached some standard of thought and 
self-control. It is possible, however, that out of that 
new gentleness of life would evolve the heroic Japanese 
spirit so tragically shown in the drama of Kesa Gozen, 
whose racial duty it was to commit suicide merely to bring 
home to her lover the iniquity of his proposal! If we 
have altruism in material matters, it is not impossible that 
a strange spiritual altruism should be another outcome of 
the new spirit. On the other hand, considering our different 
national temperament it is more likely that the penance 
should take some less subtle form, and also (family rule being 
practically non-existent with us) that the State should 
exercise some influence in the matter. 

There is nothing really fantastic in this notion of a State- 
ordained penance when we remember the position of the 
medieval church in this respect, or with what satisfaction 
the people welcomed this guidance of their ascetic energies. 
It may be that a future age may see its need in this respect 
even more clearly, and be capable of gratifying it without 
the husk of religious formule, even as we obey certain 
hygienic rules without requiring to be assured, as was the 
case in Mosaic days, that these are pleasing to the Almighty. 
Thus wandering through a genuine Utopia of the To Be 
one might notice certain specially laborious or dreary forms 
of mining or factory work to which every citizen at periods 
would resort, less for the material good of the nation than 
for his own ethical needs. In this the individual would 
acquiesce as naturally as he now does—save when it is too 
prolonged—in industrial suffering—that is to say, he would 
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acquiesce, not: quite comprehending the rights of it, yet 
instinctively obeying a law which coincides with his own 
deep-seated instinct. The State itself will have taken a 
new departure, realising the concentrative and dynamic 
force of asceticism, and yet never forgetting how much that 
valuable force was wasted and rendered injurious when 
running at will through uncontrolled channels. In those 
days the wjse men of the race will act not as originators 
but as regulators, learning to know the national psychological 
moment when penance is to be modified or changed. 
ConsTANCE CLYDE 
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ANY circumstances have contributed to give to Lord 
Acton a unique position among English historians. 
That he was not, save in the last few years of his life, the 
holder of an academic chair, might excite surprise in 
Germany or in France, but hardly in England, where almost 
all the great historians have been either wholly dissociated 
from the drudgery of the lecture room, or involved in it 
only during a small portion of their working lives. The 
interesting thing about Acton is not that he was inde- 
pendent of teaching, but that he was never caught in the 
machine which grinds out ordinary Englishmen. He was 
not at a Public School or University ; he was not a Pro- 
testant; at the formative period of his career he deliberately 
placed himself under the direction of a German theologian, 
who was one of the greatest masters of historical knowledge 
in Europe. By various accidents of birth and connection he 
became free of the best society in Munich and Berlin, in 
Paris, Rome and London. He knew the scholars, the 
diplomatists, the statesmen, talked and wrote with ease in 
at least four foreign languages, and probably read and 
annotated more printed matter than any one who has ever 
lived. And he was cosmopolitan in the intimate as well as 
in the superficial sense, for as a liberal Roman Catholic he 
was equally versed in the literature of authority and revolt, 
and knew, as no other Englishman, the great central 
tradition of post-Tridentine theology. 
It is creditable to the historical revival in England, that 
the appointment of such a man to the Cambridge Chair of 
History should have been received with general applause. 


1 Lectures on Modern History, by the late Lord Acton, Ed. by J. N. Figgis 
and R. V. Lawrence. Macmillan & Co. London, 1906. 
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At the time of his appointment, in 1895, Acton had written 
little, and his writings, though more numerous than was 
generally supposed, were scattered through many periodicals, 
and were of the critical rather than of the constructive 
type. A single article in the Qyarterly Review revealed to 
those who knew a high power of ordered and impressive 
narration. What he would do at Cambridge, and how he 
would do it, excited the liveliest interest. He was “the 
dark horse,” as Creighton said, and some predicted that a 
man who had placed so strict an inhibition on unweighted 
utterance, would find continual and copious discourse an 
intolerable affliction. 

The new professor proved to bea brilliant success. The 
Cambridge Modern History was planned, and lectures were 
delivered which apparently succeeded in arousing the 
keenest interest among the tutors and undergraduates who 
attended them. Of these discourses the first volume is 
now published by two competent Cambridge scholars, and 
establishes the fact, never doubted by those who knew the 
man, that Acton was master of his own learning. He 
guides his disciples rapidly and surely through the chief 
phases of European history, from the days of Petrarch to 
those of Washington, showing the large sweep of the 
landscape, and yet revealing at every turn his close in- 
spection of detail, his fresh and masculine judgment of 
values. Even a tyro might, we imagine, gain from these 
lectures a clear view of the vital moments and the significant 
men in modern history, though he would be in no position 
to appreciate ‘“‘ Masenius, one of those who anticipated 
Paradise Lost,” or the “‘ very learned Steuchus of Gubbio” ; 
while the experienced student, who already knows the 
highway, will gain many a glimpse into remote and 
attractive regions of learning. Yet good and massive as 
these lectures are, we do not read the volume with a com- 
plete sense of comfort. The inaugural discourse upon the 
study of history which the author himself gave to the 
public was a highly-finished piece of workmanship supported 
by a great apparatus of notes ; and it is reasonable to assume 
that, if the Professor had lived to revise his subsequent 


lectures for the Press, he would have been contented with 
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no standard less exacting. As it is, no footnotes are given, 
even where statements are made which contravene the 
accepted belief, and some of the later chapters of this book 
would probably have been expanded and partially re-written 
had they been prepared for publication by their author. 
Nevertheless there is here sufficient matter to display 
the fine historical quality of Acton’s mind. The style is 
stiff and weighty, full of knowledge sternly compressed, but 
fused in the steady glow of a large intelligence. There are 
many ways of painting the decline of the Italian mind in 
the later half of the sixteenth century, after Rome had been 
sacked, and when the dominion of the Spaniard was estab- 
lished in the land. Lord Acton’s way is to point out that 
Baronius, the most learned Italian of his age, knew no Greek. 
The same sharp decision of phrase meets the reader at every 
turn. Lorenzo Valla is “ the strongest,” AEneas Sylvius “the 
most intelligent” of the Italian humanists. Sixtus V is 
the “ablest of modern popes” ; Duperron the confessor of 
Henry IV “one of the most expert divines of modern 
times”; Calvin’s Institute is “the finest work of Reforma- 
tion literature,” a verdict which has the approval of the 
present editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes ; the author 
of the Imitation was “the greatest religious writer that ever 
lived.” Some learned pages upon liberal manifestations 
within the Jesuit Order lead up to Father Petavius “ who 
first described the evolution of dogma and cast every system 
into the melting-pot of history.” Occasionally, as in the 
description of Czsar Borgia, we are shown a portrait rather 
than a miniature. ‘ Czsar’s talent was of the imperial kind. 
He was fearless of difficulties, of dangers and of conse- 
quences; and having no preference for right or wrong he 
weighed with an equal and dispassionate mind whether it 
was better to spare a man or to cut his throat. As he did 
not attempt more than he could perform, his rapid success 
awakened aspirations for a possible future. He was odious 
to Venice, but a Venetian who watched his meteoric course 
wonders in his secret diary whether this unerring schemer 
was to be the appointed deliverer. He was a terror to 
Florence, yet the Florentine secretary to whom he confided 
his thoughts in certain critical hours, wrote of him as men 
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have written of Napoleon and erected a monument to his 
memory that has secretly fascinated half the world.” 
Machiavelli’s non-moral view of politics is to Lord 
Acton the infamous thing. In his inaugural discourse he 
charges his hearers “to try others by the final maxim that 
governs your own lives, and to suffer no man and no cause 
to escape the undying penalty which history has the power 
to inflict on wrong”; and again, “it may be sometimes 
better to risk excess in vigour than in indulgence, for then 
at least we do no injury by loss of principle.” A question 
at once arises, which Acton nowhere thoroughly discusses, 
as to the relativity of the moral standard. Admitting with 
Goldwin Smith that “justice has been justice, mercy has 
been mercy, honour has been honour, good faith has been 
good faith, truthfulness has been truthfulness from the 
beginning,” it is still admissible and indeed essential to make 
allowances for environment. There have been societies in 
which theft is regarded as an honourable accomplishment. 
The moralist will condemn the society, and think no better 
of the practice because it has received the unenlightened 
sanction of a barbarous community; but the censure meted 
out to the individual marauder will surely be mitigated by 
the fact that he is conforming to the conventions of his 
own age. Lord Acton is of course perfectly right to hold 
up George I to the execration of posterity as a murderer. 
There can be no serious doubt but that Count Kénigsmark 
was put to death with his knowledge, and the crime, though 
accompanied by some extenuating circumstances, was fully 
as odious to contemporaries as it is in the retrospect. Again 
the enormities which stain the origin of the Whig party 
are very proper objects of denunciation ; but Lord Acton 
himself seems to extenuate the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by the reflection that when toleration was withdrawn 
from the French Huguenots, the Oates plot was only six 
years old, and that to the French “it must have appeared 
that the English were turned into ferocious assassins by the 
mere force of their religious belief.” The fact is that, like 
all good historians who are interested in the moral award, 
Lord Acton in practice applies a double standard. He 
denounces murder and cruelty wherever he finds it; but at 
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the same time he is careful to exhibit the texture of a 
society, in which murder is promoted and persecution 
enforced, not that he may weaken the abhorrence felt by 
good men for crime, but in order that his readers should 
understand how certain states of society are less favourable 
than others to the practice of virtue. 

It is explained that the guiding principle of modern 
history is the growth of “liberty.” Into the metaphysical 
controversy which besets the problem of liberty and has 
bred “two hundred definitions” of the term Acton does 
not enter. “You will know it,” he writes, “by outward 
signs: Representation, the extinction of slavery, the reign of 
opinion and the like; better still by less apparent evidences : 
the security of the weaker groups and the liberty of con- 
science, which effectually secured secures the rest.” Here 
again we feel the need of some fundamental discussion as 
to the frontiers of toleration and persecution. Lord Acton 
traces the process by which political liberty grew out of 
the claim for religious toleration, which was in turn the 
creation of sectaries who dissented from dissenters. In other 
words, the principle, which he holds to be of the most 
transcendent value in human affairs, was the result of the 
fissiparous tendencies of the Reformation, of that anarchy 
of opinion which it is the aim and function of the Papacy 
to correct. Lord Acton would of course have desired a 
reformation of the Papacy in the sixteenth century, such 
as might have averted schism, and he appears to think that 
but for Luther’s unfortunate belief that the Pope was Anti- 
christ, the rent might have been repaired in time. But it 
is open to very grave doubt whether the Papacy, even if 
reformed by Contarini and Sadoleto, would ever have 
encouraged the free expression of religious opinion. Such 
a course would have been alien to the spirit of unity and 
repugnant to the genius of the institution itself. All the 
more honour is due to the few chosen spirits, who like the 
author of the Theodicée and the writer of these strenuous 
and eloquent lectures, have hoped for the reunion of 
Christendom upon a basis of assured freedom to conscience. 


H. A. L. FisHer 
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FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW}! 


T is a shift of the landscape-gardener, when no stream 

runs through the grounds, which it is his pride and 
profession to beautify, to manipulate any straggling rivulet ; 
and by delaying its passage in shallow pools, and by break- 
ing its thin waters over rockery cascades, to eke out the 
stint of nature. Some skill is required, if such pretty 
makeshifts are to please ; some gratitude is the due of such 
successes. A little white water-fall dash-dashing upon 
carefully-deposited stones, a still surface of hoarded water, 
may beguile an idle imagination ; but they are poor substi- 
tutes for the “ sky-scattering ” reaches of a flowing river, or 
the bubbling rush of a stream from the hills. Turn the 
contrast to a literary analogy and the difference is greater. 
There are books large and placid like lakes ; there are 
books with a fantastic sprite in them, like the dancing 
sparkle of sand at the bottom of a welling spring. Some 
run chuckling like a brook ; some, like a torrent, make us 
shout in ecstasy against the dizzy thunder of their roaring, 
“Who gave you your force, your joy, your imperishable 
life?” Some, like “‘ dangling water-smoke,” waste in air; 
some, like steep orchard runnels, twist their silver over a bed 
of grass. Some are ditch water, some the open sea ; some 
are puddles reflecting a single star ; some convey their 
information with the perfunctory directness of a water- 
pipe; and others eke out their natural supply amid the 


1 From a College Window. By A. C. Benson. Smith, Elder and Co. 
75. Od. 
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devices of a Capability Brown. Much of the literature 
given to the world in the shape of “‘ Essays” answers to the 
last description. ‘ From a College Window” is an example 
of how much can be made of a very slender stream of 
ideas. 

Mr. Benson has written of Sociabilities that if people 
like society well and good ; that, if they do not, there is 
“no moral obligation to attend uncongenial gatherings” ; 
of Conversation, that charm, sympathy and full mind are 
perhaps the first qualities of an agreeable talker; of Beauty, 
that perceptions of beauty are intermittent, that it is unwise 
to live for them alone, though they belong to the deeper 
side of life ; of Egotism, that its best cure is to cultivate an 
interest in others, and a recognition of its own small place 
in the universe ; of The Criticism of Others, that to discuss 
others is inseparable from an interest in them, and innoeent 
if we are just to theiz good qualities—while not shutting 
our eyes to their bad ones; of The Simple Life, that it is 
only genuine in the simple ; of Games, that their import- 
ance is now over-rated, and that no one need be ashamed of 
admitting to a lack of interest in them ; of Hadits, that they 
must not be too tyrannical, but that without good, regular, 
working habits men rarely accomplish much ; of Priests, 
that they are good and bad; of Ambition, that its prizes 
should not be sought by those who know their powers are 
unequal to its tasks, but that it is often useful as an incentive 
to the young ; of Religion, that it primarily concerns the 
heart. He has described the pleasure it gives him to write 
down these things clearly. He has succeeded ; they are 
clear. 

In the opening essay he says that he has “come to 
perceive that the one thing which gives value to any piece 
of art, whether it be book, or picture, or music, is that 
subtle and evasive thing which is called personality.” He 
therefore promises to speak plainly of what his life has 
been and tell what his point of view is. This point of view 
shows itself most clearly in his remarks upon religion, upon 
) youth, and in the descriptions of quiet collegiate surround- 
ings. A few quotations will make it understood. 
| “Sincerity and simplicity ! if I could only say how I 
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reverence them, how I desire to mould my life in accord- 
ance with them. . . . For I believe that there is in life a 
great and guarded city, of which we may be worthy to be 
citizens. We may, if we are blest, be always of the happy 
number, by some kindly gift of God; but we may also, 
through misadventure and pain, through errors and blunders, 
learn the way thither. And sometimes we discern the city 
afar off, with her radiant spires and towers, her walls of 
strength, her gates of pearl ; and there may come a day, too, 
when we have found the way thither and enter in; happy 
if we go no more out, but happy, too, even if we may not 
rest there, because we know that, however far we wander, 
there is always a hearth for us and welcoming smiles. I 
speak in a parable, but those who are finding the way will 
understand me, however dimly; and those who have found 
the way, and seen a little of the glory of the place, will 
smile at the page and say: ‘So he, too, is of the city.’” 

. 19. ; 
‘ Now upon youth: “in the old days I demanded agree- 
ment. Iam now amused by divergence. In the old days 
I desired to convince; I am now only too thankful to be 
convinced of error and ignorance.” . . . “In the old days 
I used to enter a circle with the intention of endeavouring 
to be felt, of giving pleasure and interest. I now go in 
humble hope of receiving either.” 

Now upon his college life: “So when I entered my 
book-lined rooms, and heard the kettle sing its comfortable 
song on the hearth, and reflected that I had a few letters 
to write, an interesting book to turn over, a pleasant Hall 
dinner to look forward to, and that, after a space of talk, an 
undergraduate or two were coming to talk over a leisurely 
piece of work, an essay or a paper, I was more than ever 
inclined to acquiesce in my disabilities, to purr like an 
elderly cat and to feel that while I had the priceless boon 
of leisure, set in a frame-work of small duties, there was 
much to be said for life, and that I was a poor creature if 
I could not be soberly content.” 

It is here that some readers will be inclined to smile at 
the page. There is something in the wistful blandness with 
which all experience is regarded from this college window, 
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in the yearning for simplicity and sincerity, in the supposi- 
tion that it is an easy task to tell men what you really are 
and think, in the patronage of youth from the standpoint 
of elderly humility, in the tendency to nestle down in 
mysteries of the universe, in the smoothness of the transi- 
tions from the snug to the sublime, in the assumption that 
alacrity and easiness are the signs of the best talk between 
friends, there is something in all these characteristics which 
suggests the suspicion that “leisure set in a frame-work of 
small duties” is the secret of a serenity which is taken too 
seriously. 

A college window would be a very good niche from 
which to survey the goings-on of men provided the stars, 
religion and the struggles of the big common world were 
not introduced to intensify the curtained cosiness of the 
author’s retreat. He writes so pleasantly of old books, old 
libraries, of the quiet and dignified lives lived in old colleges, 
of an evening fire, of mild intellectual pleasures and of wide 
quiet sympathies that it is a pity that the emotional horizon 
to which he so often looks should not be clearer, more 
circumscribed, more Horatian, which would suit better the 
wistful fondness with which he dwells upon such things. 
It is a tired book—a book with no energy of thought in it, 
though it indulges in doubts ; it is a bad sign therefore that 
it should be so popular. 


CHARLES DICKENS! 


Mr. CuesTerton’s book on Dickens contains a great 
deal of acute criticism. All the most important things 
there are to be said about Dickens get said in the course 
of a long, tremendous talk upon human nature, society and 
religion. ‘That is the characteristic of Mr. Chesterton’s 
criticism ; his real subject is life in general, his theme is 
used as illustration of his subject ; his writing has the quality 
of talk. He develops his ideas as he goes along, and the 


1 Charles Dickens, by G. K. Chesterton. Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. 
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reader catches his excitement and shares his amusement. 
He begins, perhaps, with a moderate statement of his 
opinion. No sooner is that stated than you can almost 
hear him say, “Stop, I will go further than that,” then, 
“Yes! 1 will even say ... ,” then as though suddenly 
enlightened by a fresh confirmation, “In fact, the only 
truth worth a moment’s consideration in my first statement 
lay in what probably struck you as far fetched ”—with that 
the final clinching epigram is produced. This progression 
is decidedly exhilarating. What is more entertaining 
than a crescendo of extravagant conviction, or more stimu- 
lating than to find yourself at the end astonished and yet 
still convinced? The reader who opens this book pulls on 
at once a pair of spring-heeled boots; he finds himself 
leaping about the world with surprising agility, clearing 
hedges that the cautious creep through, bounding along 
logical thoroughfares, landing in mystical back gardens, 
hanging, released from the influence of gravity, over 
churches and cities, plunging and dipping and soaring and 
bumped, as though he were tethered to a huge, half-filled 
balloon. Mr. Chesterton is one of the few authors who 
can be read when the mind is like flat soda water, in which 
no bubble wriggles to the surface. He can aérate the 
stagnant mind. His style is a tonic to mental inertia. To 
parody his own manner we might go on to add that indeed 
it is only the tired who realise the joys of agility, and they 
alone therefore can appreciate him fully. In a contented 
and vigorous frame of mind we can tread in the minute 
and meticulous footsteps of Euclid ; but when we are weary 
we must traverse great spaces of thought. We must leap 
continually from conclusion to conclusion or sink exhausted. 
The only rest the mind can know is the effort of perpetual 
motion. 

This book is buoyant with the spirit of improvisation, 
which makes Mr. Chesterton so popular and companionable 
a writer. The good things in it have the air of having been 
chased down and caught in the glow of discussion, and of 
having been followed by a chorus of laughter. To take one 
instance out of many, Mr. Chesterton is discussing Mr. Gis- 
sing’s criticism that Dickens with all his sympathy with the 
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lower classes never made a working man, a poor man, 
specifically and highly intellectual. He points out that this 
is a very characteristic complaint, and that intellectualism 
was not present to Dickens’ imagination in any character 
whatever. What was present to his imagination was 
character—a thing which is not only more important than 
intellect, but is also much more entertaining. . . . Gissing 
would have liked to prove that poor men could instruct 
themselves and could instruct others. It was of final import- 
ance to Dickens that poor men could amuse themselves and 
could amuse him. He troubled little about the mere educa- 
tion of that life ; he declared two essential things about it— 
that it was laughable and that it was livable—the humble 
characters of Dickens do not amuse each other with 
epigrams ; they amuse each other with themselves. The 
present that each man brings in his hand is his own 
incredible personality. In the most sacred sense and in the 
most literal sense of the phrase “ he gives himself away. A 
man who gives himself away does the last act of generosity ; 
he is like a martyr, a lover, or a monk. But he is also 
almost certainly a fool. . . . The key of the great charac- 
ters of Dickens, is that they are all great fools.” On he 
goes, explaining as he rolls along what he means by a 
‘“‘ great” fool, expatiating, suggesting examples of gorgeous 
personality, showing that such types are commonest among 
the humble ranks of life, that you will never find such a 
one among the successful, on any cabinet bench, in an 

literary circle, at any society dinner, “ least of all will you 
find him in artistic society; he is utterly unknown in 
Bohemia. He is more than clever, he is amusing. He is 
more than successful—he is alive.” To enjoy the quality of 
his writing, you must imagine it spoken—you must hear the 
voice and share the laughing satisfaction of the talker who 
has said what he wanted to say, more emphatically than he 
expected. This is climax number one in the discussion. 
Then, as will happen in talk, Mr. Chesterton goes on to 
pile something more on the top of his climax—just to see 
if it will balance. He goes on to prove that complete 
personalities ‘‘ are too strong to conquer”’—a flight impos- 
sible to follow in cold print. This brings him to Mr. Toots 
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and the following admirable criticism. ‘ Dickens does not 
gloss over one of his dismal deficiencies. He does not alter 
Toots in any vital point. The thing he does alter is in us. 
He makes us lively where we were bored, kind where we 
were cruel, and above all free for a universal laughter when 
we were cramped in a small competition about that sad and 
solemn thing—the intellect. . . He does not alter the pro- 
portions of Toots ; he alters only the scale.” Mr. Chester- 
ton next applies himself to emphasising the apostolic 
injunction that we should suffer fools g/adly, and thence he 
passes to his favourite theme that the ordinary is the extra- 
ordinary, the unromantic the romantic, the common sacred— 
he has said it perhaps too often in the course of the evening, 
but then his illustrations are always amusing and unexpected 
—‘* Every day we are missing a monster whom we might 
easily love, and an imbecile whom we should certainly 
admire. This is the real gospel of Dickens ; the inexhaust- 
ible opportunities offered by the liberty and variety of 
man.” LEarlier he has shown that Pickwick is essentially a 
book of romantic adventure, and that no one can have such 
adventures as an unadventurous fat old man of the middle 
classes. ‘* For romance, he is better than a troop of your 
troubadours ; for the swaggering young fellow anticipates 
his adventures just as he anticipates his income. Hence 
both the adventure and the income when he comes up to 
them are not there.” Simplicity of mind is the key to all 
adventures. ‘The whole is unerringly expressed in one 
fortunate phrase —he will be always ‘taken in.’ To be 
taken in everywhere is to see the inside of everything. It is 
the hospitality of circumstance. With torches and trumpets, 
like a guest, the greenhorn is taken in by Life. And the 
sceptic is cast out by it.” There is much truth in this, but 
as a matter of creeping fact it is unfortunately as frequent to 
be taken in without being entertained, as it is, fortunately, 
to be entertained without being taken in. 

The account of this chapter will show that the book 
must be read on the whole, in the spirit in which a man 
listens by the fireside to an exuberant and ingenious 
harangue. It is not a book to interrupt; it will tell you 
most, if you let it run on. But this direction does not 
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apply by any means to all the criticisms it contains, some 
of which keep all their value when they are taken out of 
the sociable atmosphere of emphatic talk. Speaking of the 
mixture of common-sense and sensibility in Dickens’ work, 
Mr. Chesterton says, “‘ We hear to-day chiefly of two types, 
the dull man who likes ordinary things mildly, and the 
extraordinary man who likes extraordinary things wildly. 
But Dickens liked quite ordinary things ; he merely made 
an extraordinary fuss about them . . . If we compare him 
with the other men that wanted the same things (or the 
other men that wanted the other things) we feel a startling 
absence of cant, a startling sense of humanity as it is and of 
the eternal weakness.” How true too this is: ‘“ Dickens’ 
characters are perfect as long as he keeps them out of his 
stories. Bumble is divine until a dark and practical secret 
is entrusted to him—as if anybody but a lunatic would 
entrust a secret to Bumble. Micawber is noble when he is 
doing nothing ; but he is quite unconvincing when he is 
spying on Uriah Heep.” In a subtle piece of criticism Mr. 
Chesterton analyses the vision of Christmas happiness, of 
which Dickens is the poet. ‘It is the reverse of a gross or 
material thing. It is more poetical, properly speaking, than 
the Garden of Epicurus. It is far more artistic than the 
Palace of Art. It is more artistic because it is based upon 
a contrast, a contrast between the fire and wine within the 
house and the winter and the roaring rains without. It is 
far more poetical, because there is in it a note of defence, 
almost of war; a note of being besieged by the snow and 
hail; of making merry in the belly of a fort.” It is 
happiness that stands at bay. ‘‘ Cosiness” not “ comfort” 
is the word which expresses it ; a word which Mr. Chesterton 
declares stands for something so English that it cannot be 
translated. This is not true, though perhaps petit et 
commode is as near as the French can get to the meaning 
of “cosy”; the Germans have two words which express the 
idea,—traulichkeit, which combines the ideas of intimacy 
and safety, and gemiitlich, expressing the friendliness with 
which surroundings animate and inanimate may envelope 
us. It is surely a conception common to all the northern 
races. 
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Of many of Dickens’ characters, he says that they are 
the creations of a mythologist. ‘ They are creatures like 
Punch or Father Christmas. They live statically in a 
perpetual summer of being themselves. It was not the aim 
of Dickens to show the effect of time and circumstance 
upon a character; it was not even his aim to show the 
effect of a character on time and circumstance. (Whenever 
he tried to describe change in a character he made a mess 
of it, as in the repentance of Dombey or the apparent 
deterioration of Boffin.) It was his aim to show character 
hung in a kind of happy void...” “The story was but 
an incantation to call up the immortals. Once the great 
characters are face to face, the ladder by which they 
climbed is forgotten and falls down, the structure of the 
story drops to pieces, the plot is abandoned, the other 
characters deserted at every kind of crisis; the whole 
crowded thoroughfare of the tale is blocked by two or 
three talkers, who take their immortal ease as though they 
were in Paradise.” It is not then the happy endings that 
make Dickens’ books happy reading—or merely his hope- 
fulness, but this “ dehumanised vitality” of his characters, 
“‘ this irresponsibility of creation.” 

The spirit he at bottom celebrates is that of two friends 
drinking wine together and talking through the night. 
But for him they are two deathless friends talking through 
an endless night and pouring wine from an inexhaustible 
bottle. 

It suits Dickens to be praised with gusto; but it requires 
exceptional subtlety to praise him well. Mr. Chesterton 
is vivid and lavish in admiration, and he can say subtle 
things in a broad and boisterous way. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET! 


Ir is two years ago since Mr. Wells published “ A 
Modern Utopia,” a sociological fiction. It was a remark- 
able book, likely to appeal to those in whom the idea of 


1 In the Days of the Comet, by H. G. Wells. Macmillan & Co, 
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bettering the world rouses some kind of emotion. Such 
people, with the exception of the “special grievance” 
reformer, require to have their imaginations helped, when 
they turn from struggling or protesting against things as 
they are, to picturing some state of things they would wish 
to bring about. Impulse and refreshment may be got from 
dreaming of the future, if only the dreams are fairly 
rational ; and the man who can describe a social life which 
is at once splendid and possible—however improbable and 
remote it may be—will have done more than most can do 
to inspirit his generation. 

Mr. Wells is the man best fitted to write such books ; 
for his talents are drawn in two directions by interests 
rarely combined in any strength, but both equally strong in 
him. These interests converge in the writing of books of 
this kind. He is intensely interested in the mechanism of 
society and in public ends, and yet his interests are always 
flying off and centring upon the emotions of individuals 
which concern themselves far more than they concern the 
community. Moreover his imagination is extremely 
logical, while his psychological insight is peculiarly pene- 
trating whenever he deals with human feelings which are 
confused, and with men and women who are acting from 
impulses which they cannot direct. Utopias are apt to be 
dull—not even counting the infernal millenniums which are 
frequently offered us—because the emotional life of the 
people who inhabit them is not imagined. We learn the 
conditions under which they live and gather that they 
must be more fortunately constituted to have created them ; 
but what difference all this makes to that part of life which 
we know to be most important, the authors never show. 
Mr. Wells’ new book supplies this deficiency. In the Days 
of the Comet is a love story which begins among the con- 
fusion and misery of the present, where the emotions of 
the characters are tortured and twisted into jealousy and 
hate, and emerges into the clear serene air of a large orderly 
and dignified existence. It is not like the last Utopian 
book, an account of the complete social machinery whereby 
a dignified and happy life is secured of nearly every human 
being ; we only get a dream-like glimpse of the happy city 
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from the tower, in which the author is writing this story 
of his youth “ before the change.” It is a story intended 
to suggest what the relations of men and women might be 
when conditions no longer as now make the best kind of 
love a defiant alliance against the world ; and to remind us 
that in Utopia as elsewhere personal relations must always 
remain the essential thing in life. Now this kind of 
defiant passion, working in a crude and hungry youth, 
is a situation of which Mr. Wells is a master. The early 
story of Nettie and her hero is excellent. It is not so 
completely and triumphantly successful as the treatment of 
the same emotion in “ Love and Mr. Lewisham” ; it is more 
hastily done. But there is the same reality about it, it is 
marked by the same matter-of-fact method of putting down 
what just was said and felt in a way that makes the reader 
feel how easily the emotions described may be transfigured 
by a touch of heroism or how easily they may be debased 
into something mean and violent and self-centred. In this 
case jealousy, failure and tortured pride drive the hero into 
a determination to shoot his love and the rich young man, 
who has persuaded her into running off with him. He 
tracks them down one night by the sea-shore, and at the 
very hour when the strange comet, which has been com- 
ing nearer and nearer for months, outshining the moon, 
distorting the familiar aspects of things, and rousing for- 
bodings in the minds of men, strikes the earth, he fires and 
misses. Through the thickening clouds of green vapour 
which begin to choke the air he chases them, until he falls 
unconscious ; and so does every living creature on the earth, 
at the same moment. From this sleep men wake into a 
new health and consciousness. 'War—a war by the bye 
between England and Germany was in progress at the time 
—-property, politics, money, no longer can compete with the 
experience of fellow-feeling and delight in men living, 
which the new consciousness brings to every man who 
wakes. They set about changing the world accordingly, 
and the hero who wakes in the corn-field where he fell, 
and finds a famous statesman nursing a sprained ankle in 
the lane near by, is present at the first cabinet council which 
begins the work of destruction and reorganisation. He 
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meets Nettie and her lover again and the three discuss their 
situation. Her hero goes away because he wants her still 
too much ; but she sees him go with reluctance. At the 
end, though he marries and we are given to understand that 
the relation between Nettie and her first lover is as close 
as ever, she and the hero are united. For “after the 
change” apparently affection does not bring jealousy. Now 
it is here, just at the point where the utmost skill of the 
novelist is required, that Mr. Wells fails us. The only 
way of really convincing us that such a state of things is 
possible is to go minutely into the thoughts and feelings of 
the people in question ; instead of doing so he simply 
assures us, in passages which certainly have some beauty, 
that it was all right. He is apparently anxious to make us 
believe that in each case the relation was equally serious 
and good ; for he does not show that one was of subordinate 
value to the other. If the nature of these people has been 
radically changed, then they have no interest for us ; but if 
they remain like us, when the affections are concerned, 
though they may be saner and more just, and live fuller 
lives, what we are still most anxious to know about them is 
how the fact of another person becoming all important to 
some one they loved did not pain them. Did they all 
become persuaded that “love like the intellect grows bright 
gazing on many truths”? If so with what struggles and 
suffering did they subdue their feelings to their belief? 
Did this happen without a struggle? Then the author 
must show us /ow it happened; for though we are 
familiar with the idea of a series of genuine love affairs in 
one life, we cannot easily believe them going on at the same 
time. Mr. Wells has written alove story which ends in 
Utopia, but he has not studied the effects upon life then so 
closely as he did before the change. 
DesmonpD McCartTuy 





*.* Jt is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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